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| SOLD THREE TO THE POST 


By DONALD HOUGH 


PLOTTING YOUR SHORT FICTION 


By THOMAS E. BYRNES 


SELLING THE FACT CRIME 
ARTICLE 


By MORGAN MONROE 


With a complete list of markets for the detective article. 


SELLING THE SAME OLD PLOT 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR 


NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND MARKET LETTERS 

















Iam nota 
“literary agent’ 


I have been successfully building literary ca- 
reers for nearly twenty years. My students are 
making literary history in this country — maga- 
zine editors, successful novelists, playwrights, 
story writers, etc. 


I am not a ‘literary agent” in the sense that I 
sell the work of already established authors. 
This is a business in itself and many competent 
people conduct it. My work is to help writers 
become established, to solve the problems of 
beginners, to show commercial writers how to 
reach better markets, to criticize a manuscript 
and talk with the man or woman who wrote it. 


My sales service is limited to students writing 
under my supervision. If you desire a man who 
will make the best business arrangements for 
the placement of your work, consult a “literary 
agent’, do not seek a teacher, critic and collab- 
orator. If you desire to know your weaknesses, 
want concrete help in correcting your defects, 
seek the aid of a teacher. 


This has been my work for twenty years; I in- 
tend to continue with it. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


342 Madison Avenue, New ork City 


Former Fiction Editor, COLLIER’S; Instructor of the largest fiction classes in New 
York City at New York University; author of ‘Narrative Technique” (standard 
text on fiction technique), “Writing As A Career’ (A Manual of Literary Vocation- 
al Guidance), and of stories and articles in SATEVEPOST, COLLIER’S, SCRIBNER’S, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, etc 
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The Forum 


Sir: 

I wrote you several weeks ago in regard to a 
tardy payment from a publisher who had used 
two manuscripts and then forgot to send out 
checks. You replied that you were taking the 
matter up with the publisher and promised to let 
me hear from you as soon as possible. 

Shortly after I received your letter, the long 
overdue checks arrived. 

To the WriTER’s Dicest I owe my most sincere 
appreciation, for without your aid I feel certain I 
would have lost those two stories. 

Caskize STINNETT, 
Corcoran Courts, 
Washington, D. C. 


Guaranteeing nothing, but making no collec- 
tion charge, WriTer’s Dicest cheerfully collects 
overdue payments from forgetful small time pub- 
lishers for its readers. If you desire this service 
send postcard for “Form C.” Then fill it out, 
and we'll get to work for you.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Several years ago I read in the Dicest that 
Blue Book was in the market for true stories of 
unusual experiences. I had a good one so I 
wrote it up and mailed it. But it soon came back 
with a reject slip that said they had received so 
many scripts that they could not use them all. 

I laid the story away, and two years later, 
thinking they must have worked off their surplus, 
I mailed it to them again. Back it came, with 
that same reject slip; an over supply. I knew 
that over-supply excuse was a soft way of saying 
they did not want my yarn; but I knew it was 
a good one, so I laid it away again and three 
more years went by. 

Then I read in the Dicest that Adventure 
some times used true stories of life if they were 
really dramatic. I dug up that yarn, dusted it 
off, re-wrote it, and mailed it out again. Howard 
Bloomfield sent me a check for forty dollars. 

Here’s two dollars for my renewal, but I expect 
to more than make it back during 1938 on the 
market tips I pick up from Dicest’s pages. 

Orris M. KELLArR, 
Rainier, Oregon. 


Sir: 

During the year 1937 I sold two short stories 
and had a novel accepted for publication. My 
novel, “At The Four Corners,” will be published 
in about two months by the Falmouth Book House, 
Portland, Maine. 

I have been a reader of your magazine for 16 
years ; and any success which I have had in writing 
is due to help gleaned through its pages. 

Assre O. Giccery, 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
20 “tae year Ue, To the, BB Cinctnnatl Obie 
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Sir: 

There are undoubtedly quite a number of 
promising writers who haven’t the means to pursue 
their craft. One of these might write a very 
profitable book. 

Sometimes people of means open their homes 
temporarily to such workers so that they can have 
a better opportunity to make headway. 

I could use a writer on my pleasant farm in 
the mid-South, offering a subsistence for part 
time handling of crops and overseeing of a little 
contract work. Then, a commission could be 
arranged on crop sales. Plowed acreage only 55 
out of total of 120, rest forest. But must maintain 
constant residence. Some writers are country- 
minded, good at handicrafts, building, etc., and 
might welcome this balance of occupations. 

Here it is in the suggestion stage. Print it 
and you might be opening a congenial opportunity 
to some coming author. 

CLARENCE VREDENBURGH, 
45 Chestnut Avenue, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 








Sir: 

Undoubtedly the majority of your hard boiled 
professional writers will pass over this letter with 
a smile of amusement. But the ones who are 
still trying for that first sale, and still others who 
have already partly made the grade, will appre- 
ciate the thrill I received the other day when I 
slit open an envelope, and in place of the customary 
rejection slip found a check! 

Oh, I admit it wasn’t much .. . only ten 
dollars, but the thrill of it will never again be 
equalled for me. It was the first . . . my very, 
very first. 

Even when one has been bitten by the writing 
bug it is disheartening to send out one manuscript 
after another, and receive nothing in return but 
rejections. 

I didn’t intend to give up though without a 
battle. I mailed the coupon for the “Beginner's 
Course in Writing,” conducted by the Dicegst. 
The same day that I mailed it my $10 came 
from True Romances magazine. 


Gerorce F. Bettz, 
22 S. Maple St., Ephrata, Pa. 


Sir: 

From your wide acquaintance with authors can 
you tell me whether you know of any place within 
a week-end distance of New York (preferably in 
the hill section) where a community of cultured 
writers, artists, etc., has been established. 

I am looking for a place where educated people 
foregather; and that is run on an inexpensive, 
informal style. 

For fourteen years I have been coming to a 
place where we got this atmosphere. Lately the 
grounds have been sold to a development com- 
pany and we are looking around for another place. 
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WRITING FOR A LIVING... 


EVERY professional writer whom I 
have ever known has these two things: 
TALENT and TECHNIQUE. His tal- 
ent is often a small one, but his tech- 
nique, his knowledge of his craft, is 
ALWAYS a thorough and sound one. 


IF you have no talent I can’t help 
you to become a successful author. NO- 
BODY can. But if you have some tal- 
ent, and if you have perseverance and 
intelligence, then I can help you to sales. 


TECHNIQUE means knowing how 
to use one’s tools. The surgeon must 
master his technique; so must the car- 
penter. The writer’s tools are IDEAS 
and WORDS. I can teach you how to 
use these tools to the best advantage by 
showing you how to develop your ideas 
into WORKABLE PLOTS — how to 
present your characters as LIVING 
PERSONS instead of puppets—how to 
TIME your scenes—how to write good 
dialogue — how to get DRAMATIC 
PUNCH into your climaxes and SUR- 
PRISE twists into your endings. 

IN THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS 
I SOLD APPROXIMATELY ONE 
THOUSAND STORIES, ARTICLES 
AND BOOKS FOR MY CLIENTS, 
BOTH BEGINNERS AND PROFES- 
SIONALS, TO THE ENTIRE RANGE 
OF PUBLISHERS! “FIRST” SALES 
FOR BEGINNING WRITERS TO 
MAGAZINES’ IN THE BIG 
WOMEN’S, POPULAR WEEKLY, 
WESTERN, LOVE, DETECTIVE, 
CONFESSION, G-MAN, SYNDI- 
CATE, AND JUVENILE FIELDS. 


SEND ME A SCRIPT and let me 
show YOU how to make a living from 
your writing. If the story is salable as 
it reaches me I'll return your fee and 
try to sell the story for you. If the 
story has sales possibilities, ’'ll show you 
IN DETAIL how to rewrite it for sale 
TO A DEFINITE MARKET! 


IF the story isn’t a sales bet, I'll give 
you a detailed and comprehensive criti- 
cism, editing and marking up the script 
(unless you tell me not to) to show you 
just where you have failed and exactly 
how to improve it. Ill discuss your 
plotting, your dialogue, your character 
work, your writing; and wherever pos- 
sible ['ll point out your best markets. 
A criticism of even a short short story 
frequently runs over fifteen hundred 
words, and I'll report within two weeks 
after your script reaches me! 


My fees for this criticism service are: 
$3 for scripts to 2000 words; $5 for 
2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand 
thereafter. (Special fees on novels and 
novelettes. ) 


FREE with each criticism, or mailed 
upon request with a 3c stamp, my pop- 
ular booklet on short story writing: 
SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 
It will help YOU to sales! 


For promising beginners and for writ- 
ers just on the verge of sales I have a 
special collaboration service in which I 
work with you from the original story 
ideas up through the plot and through 
as many revisions as are necessary until 
the stories are as good as we both can 
make them. Send for complete details 
of this collaboration service. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines 


Ten East 43rd Street 


New York City 
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THE STORY'S THE THING 


by Agnes Parsons 


(Literary Critic, Instructor in Short Story, Screen, 
Radio Writing) 


Postpaid $3.50 


Reader-Audience Interest ...............-. $0.75 
 UMNINE CUNGES S..5.6cccsvcseceeeses 0.25 
MPUMEEE HOMINDOTR. .cccicscccccccsseoesce 0.10 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg. 
411 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Automatic Stencil 
Duplicator a 3. 


Print your own work. Syndicate 
COMPLETE 


your writings, produce publicity, 
a by duplicating your writings. 

RINT-O-PRESS — newest model has automatic feeding, 
automatic inking, takes full legal size sheet 8!/4,x14. Comes 
complete with stencils and ink. 
FREE Write quick for samples 
of work done. Grasp the 
man opportunities 
awaiting any writer 
owning a stencil dup- 
licator. 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS 
265 Silverton, O. 








Does _ work of 
$150 Duplicators’ 





New Information About 


MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
SALABLE 


Write: Comfort Press. Inc.. 107 N. 8th. St. Louls. Mo. 








Full Length Plays and Graduation Plays 
wanted for immediate reading and publication. Top 
prices paid upon acceptance for plays suitable for use 
in amateur productions. 


EADDY & EADDY PLAYMAKERS, Raleigh, N. C. 











Double Feature Bills 
Open Movies to Newer 


Writers Once Again! 


Movie producers pay $200 to $2000 
for ideas and synopses for "Grade B" 
pictures, for which they can not buy 
expensive plays, novels, etc. To know 
limitations, taboos, correct form, 
style, reliable agents, decency code, 
etc., send 10c for new booklet out- 
lining studio requirements while 


there is still big demand. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
P. ©. BOX 1069, 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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I don’t care for the Greenwich Village mani- 
festation of life but like a cultivated atmosphere 
of quiet refinement. 

Any suggestions you may give me will be thank- 
fully received. I have applied to you because 
you are continually associated with literary people 
and the place I am looking for will probably not 
be advertised in the usual channels. 

Ipa G. Bowman, 
100 Jewett Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

A lot of us would like to know such a place. 
Are there any ?—Ed. 

Sir: 

The answer to Robert White’s touching plea for 
“good manuscripts” (January Dicest) for his 
Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine is simple, 
and you will be unfair to your readers if you do 
not publish it. 

For about 2,000 words and six good photos, 
he may remit $19.50 total, well after acceptance. 
I have sold him dozens of articles and photos, for 
less than one cent per word. 

I support a family of four, sell 90 per cent of 
everything I write, but rarely ever offer Bob any- 
thing. At least 20 other Sunday magazines and 
syndicated supplements pay double his rate or 
better, which is precisely why he cannot get the 
quality for which he yearns. Moreover, this is 
the answer to many another editor’s plea for 
“good” material. 

I have four books published ; two more on the 
press; sell constantly to Sunday Magazines in 
New York, Washington, St. Louis, Cleveland 
(NEA), Philadelphia, London, etc., doing special 
work now for Travel, some for Esquire and 
Coronet; have a novel in the mill, a fiction serial 
to order . . . Bob White’s LA Times Mag is a joke 
among most western writers, save the syndicated 
ones, due to his low rates. 

I know Bob White only by mail, but I am told 
he is a white man.* To you then, Bob, I urgently 
recommend a pow-wow with your business office. 
Tell the bm, that your rates simply are not high 
enough unless a writer be a beginner, hack, or 
glory hunter. 

In all good faith— 





Oren ARNOLD, 
44 Roanoke Street, 


* Right.—Eb. Phoenix, Arizona. 





Sir: 
In view of the many communications I have 
received taking me to task for my letter in your 
December issue, I am returning all Mss. sub- 
mitted to me through the Wrirer’s Dicesrt. 

I cannot help but feel, however, that it was my 
method of receiving these manuscripts, rather than 
my actual offer, which has caused so much criti- 
cism. You have my apologies for a publicity 
mistake . . 

Proper care is being taken of all material re- 
received and it is being sent back with as much 
speed as possible. 

Rosert C. Lunes, 
Federal News Service. 
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PREE!#! 
SIX COLLABORATION COURSES! 


E NEED MORE AUTHORS—Markets are wide open—editors and publishers 

are clamoring for materiall The demands made upon us are enormous: 

today we received calls for a distinctive non-fiction book, a detective 

book-length, a pulp love novelette, a smooth-paper mystery, a smooth- 
paper a story, a sport yarn, and a stry property to be used as the basis for a 
scenario 


We MUST have more authors if we are to continue to take care of these constantly 
increasing demands] 


We have decided upon a contest as the best method of securing the talent we 
need. All material submitted to us during the months of February and March will 
be judged, and the six most promising writers will be chosen. 


Each of these six will receive—FREE—an intensive, personal collaboration course 
under the supervision of D. Flynt Stiles, director of our agency, former editor, and 
author of stories and articles that have appeared in a score of publications. 


For a period of three months the winners will be given step-by-step training FROM 
THE FIRST ROUGH OUTLINE TO THE COMPLETED STORY! No limitations will 
be placed upon the number of stories that may be submitted during the collaboration 
period: three, six, ten—the more the better, so long as good work is done. 


Nor will there be any limitation as to the type of material that may be entered 
in the contest: articles, shorts, short stories, novelettes, book-lengths on any subject 
will be welcome. Each manuscript will be judged strictly on its individual merits. 


There will be no limit to the number of manuscripts an author may enter. One or ten—it will make 
no difference to us. Inasmuch as this IS a serious hunt for talent, we do ask, however, that each 
writer submit what he considers his best material. 


All manuscripts MUST be submitted to us under our regular agency conditions for marketing and 
criticism, terms of which are quoted below. 


The contest will be open to all writers who have not made more than five sales during the past 
year. Manuscripts will be reported upon in the order received, and the six winners will be notified 
as soon as possible after the close of the contest. This contest offers six writers an opportunity to 
start a successful literary career. Send us your best manuscript today! 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50 
cents per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and books: 20-30,000 words, $10.00; 
30-40,000 words, $15.00; 40,000 words and above $20.00. Plays, $10.00. Radio 
scripts, $1.00, 15-minute program. Poems, 50 cents each. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Expert market knowledge; constructive criticism 
given by a staff composed of former editors of national publications; rapid reports; 
resubmissions free; fees refunded in case of sales; editorial rewriting upon worthwhile 
material upon a percentage basis. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry 1c per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 








Sir: 

. . . from Morocco to Indo-China is only thirty- 
nine days in the hold of a tramp ship for a 
Legionnaire. On arriving, Saigon is the first port 
in Indo-China, the land of sunstroke and per- 
spiration. 

The first thing which surprises the white man 
is the damp heat. In the morning before sunrise 
or in the evening after sundown the least move- 
ment one makes starts the sweat rolling. 

In time, when one gets used to the heat and 
thinks no more of the sun, he goes about a bit 
to have a look-see. 

The first strangeness is the smallness of every- 
thing, beginning with the natives and finishing by 
dairy and agricultural products. Everything you 
see is small and during the first fifteen days your 
hats go west and you forget to count the bumps 
on your head, and until you get into the natural 
habit of bending every time you go through a 
doorway. 

This is in particular in villages and native 
quarters in big towns. However, this is a bit out 
of the tourist’s path, as wherever he goes accom- 
modations are quite up-to-date. But the soldier 
has not quite as much “tombach” in his pockets 
to pay for luxury. 

A glass of “shum,” rich alcohol, or a bottle of 
warm beer is the Legionnaire’s limits. Outside 
of that he can go to the cinema and while he’s 
watching a worn-out film turn, fan himself to the 
limit of spraining his wrist. Or if he wants to 
see the real native city of Indo China, it’s along 
dark, stinking, crooked alleys that he finds his 
way and enters one of the many native shops, 
passes into the back quarters and arrives in the 
cheap opium joint. 

The boss is a kind-hearted chink. Oh, yes, he 
takes to you like a father to a new born son and 
wouldn’t even think of refusing you anything. 
You are even allowed amongst this most selected 
company and what you consume you may pay 
some other time, if at the present you are short 
of cash. 
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ON BEST-SELLER LISTS! 


Authors who availed themselves of our marketing and editorial facilities were fortunate in having 
their manuscripts published in prominent magazines of national circulation, in significant periodicals, 
in newspapers, as books; and at least one book achieved a place on best-seller lists! 


That’s only part of our record in 1937! If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you 
need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s go to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 
recommended, 
WHEN YOU GET criticism, and revision for placement and publication of your manu- 
scripts. The fee is very low. 


HELP—GET wat WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


RESULT S— Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or return 
this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you sell! 


orn ee, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


7 @ a Manuscript Placement for Authors 
why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


editorially recognized market assistance, 
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In the end he will even prepare a pipe of his 
most choicest opium. What? You don’t smoke? 
You are perfectly right, but, there’s a limit to 
everything ; if you eat too much you'll have trouble 
with your stomach; if you smoke too many 
cigarettes your lungs will complain. 

But just try a pipe, you'll see. It’s so com- 
forting and soothing you'll surely like it. Try 
another one. In the end, after having smoked at 
least ten pipes, you think it’s about time to leave. 
So good nights are wished and repeated and off 
you go in a hurry to get into the barracks in 
time for the morning roll call. As usual you 
drink your morning cup of coffee. Then the re- 
action starts and if you’re not as sick as a dog 
for at least twelve hours, well, you’re not natural 
and that’s that. In the future keep away from 
that kind chink and all his kind and you'll be 
O. K. If on the contrary, you repeat these 
kind of visits, buy a rope. It’s cheaper. 

On the other hand, if you like nature, take 
a walk or hire a bike and explore the country 
side a bit. If there is a square mile not cultivated 
in Tonkin it must be under the snow. Every- 
where the eye looks there are fields of rice, in- 
ferior coffee and the same vegetables you see in 
the States, only smaller. It seems that everyone 
in Tonkin is a planter or farmer. As far as the 
other industries go there is not much of anything. 
Mines are hardly known of. 

The Tonkinoise easily asks you five dollars for 
an article which in the end you'll buy (if you’re 
wise) for fifty cents. He'll swear he’s losing 
money, but if you come back a hundred times 
and buy the same article at the same price he 
always welcomes you. But if you are wide awake, 
send your native girl or maid to buy it, and she'll 
get it for half the price you pay. Even then 
she'll not tell you the amount she pockets on 
the sly. 

In the big towns the natives practice western 
sports and are good at them, too. A national 
sport in Tonkin never existed unless cards come 
under that title. As in all other lands, out here 
a card player at times loses his shirt, but he’ll 
play his underwear if he has any. So after all, 
the chink, aside from keeping a straight, unread- 
able, poker face under all conditions, is exactly 
the same kind of human being as you and I 
except for color. 

SERGEANT ROELANTS, 
2 Cie, 1/5 Regiment, Grannink, Sass. 
Indo China. 





Sir: 

Universal Radio Programs, Inc. is a new firm 
engaged in supplying radio scripts to Stations 
throughout the country. 

We are in the market for radio material of all 
kinds, especially complete stories told in 13 or 26 
episodes. In this connection we would like to be 
listed in the Writer’s Dicest as a writer’s market. 


Unrversat Rapio Procrams, Inc. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Acme Serves 
The World! 


Writers in eve one of the 48 States, Alaska, 
wail, erto Rico, China, Mexico, Eng- 
land, treland, Africa, India, Central and Sou 
America, Australia, and other countries, place their 
work through the Acme Literary Agency. Truly a 
world-wide service! 
DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can 
you really write?—or should you give up try- 
ing? For nearly a score of years I have 
been writing and selling to magazines, news- 
papers, and syndi- 

tes. 

Cee ighe af nds, | CHEK-Chart Method 
torial posts. And on All Stories , cabenitted | te 
now I am helping | AGENCY are criticized by 
others — showing | Eiex’Chart method. “Bach 
beginning writers of the 15 vital 7 ele- 
how to avoid the pe Be BY 
pitfalls that result | Sia‘ slance the strong’ as 
in frustration and well as the weak points of 
despair — how to | fected, maining gr uegke 
take the short cuts | 74.9 28pORT advises 
that lead to literary you with regard to changes 
fame and fortune. | *"4,imPrqvements. ber. 

I CAN HELP SONAL help! 

YOU! Send me : 
your stories, books, plays: I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and competently what you must do to 
make them salable. 

LOW READING FEES 

I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 






























































above that. Com- | Book MANUSCRIPTS 
plete, detailed re- WANTED 
ports withinaweek. | Novels, historical works, 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or reading 
fee refunded. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You 
Write,” will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 





adventure stories, travel 
books, biographies, relig- 
ious, and philosophical 
writings, juveniles, poetry, 
etc., are needed for imme- 
diate publication. Many 
special markets. All manu- 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author pays nothing to- 
ward publication. Special 
reading fee on all book- 
lengths, only fifteen dol- 
lars! Let me see that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 





Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD: 


"INTERESTING AND FULL OF 
COMMON-SENSE ... OF VALUE 
TO ANY PERSON PLANNING TO 
MAKE A LIVING BY WRITING" 


“By far the best, most explicit, most exper- 
lenced, most honest book on writing for profit" 
—Burton Rascoe, famous critic and author in 
the January ESQUIRE. 


"THE BEST D--- BOOK ON 
WRITING I EVER READ" 


—The Editor of ESQUIRE 
—The Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST 


. . . Superlatives for that superlative book on 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 
books, who presents here all the formulas which 
helped him to make those amazing sales—and a six 
figure fortune—TRIAL AND ERROR in former 
editions was directly responsible for the making of 
hundreds of professional writers. It is now in a 
completely revised and enlarged 7th Edition. Can 
you afford not to know 


@ The easiest way to break into the writing game? 

@ The truth about writing for the movies? 

@ What sort of people editors and publishers really are? 

@ How to make a good impression upon them? 

@ The taboos confronting you? 

@ How to use best your knowledge of people and places 
in writing? 

@ How the beginner can best finance himself? 

@ What are the best story plots? 

e ed scan the same story be slanted for the pulps and 
slicks? 

@ What is the simplest method of writing a novel? 

@ How to sell feature articles? 


@ THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING BUSINESS? 


The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 
are so certain of what it can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our 
risk. Use coupon below. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. F 


tile do ctn dumbseeeda tices urehetedisreaksuaeeowweeus ; 


aoe cleccosiieis choca dade eicipoanel seem lawevas mkcwen 


© Enclosed find check. 0 Send C. O. D. 
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Sir: 

Your splendid little mag has been doing fine 
until the January issue of the Dicest came out. 
Then, to my way of looking at it, the blamed 
thing blew up. And it has all been caused by 
the slander a young lady from Canada wrote you 
and you printed. She claims that us male writers 
don’t have any guts, any get-up-and-write spirit 
unless we have one of the weaker sex in back of 
us, pushing. I’d like to see her and tell her a 
few things a male writer can try to do and is 
trying. Let her do her knocking out of print, 
and silently. 

All her bragging up the women! Hell, women 
are all right in their place, and that is an in- 
conspicuous place in a sound proof room. Let her 
rave about all that the weaker sex have accom- 
plished. Did she ever see a woman president of 
our country? Did she ever see a woman pick 
up a gun and fight for the flag? Did she ever 
see a woman go into the coal mines and sweat 
her excess fat off? I'll bet my rejection slips she 
hasn’t. As I said before, I don’t brag, so take 
this just as a plain talk. 

I work in a coal mine, 12 hours a day of hard 
labor. I am trying to write salable material, 
using the Writers Digest as a means of trying 
to find out how. For the past three years, yes, 
a little longer, I have been pounding away, with- 
out a single sale. (One of my New Year reso- 
lutions is, SELL A STORY OR BUST!) I.am 
Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop 136 of The Boy 
Scouts of America. Meetings two nights a week 
with extra test passing days thrown in. Going 
to night school, studying for Fire Boss papers. 
And helping an over worked wife care for our 
two small children. 

So you see, Margaret Williams Brown, your sex 
isn’t the only kind of sex that can take it. 

Come on Jones, Decker, Dent, Knight; let’s 
hear from you. Or do you all just consider the 
wandering mind of the weaker sex, smile courte- 
ously and forget it? Well—I don’t, even if I 
am just an embryo writer that hasn’t cracked the 
shell of the incubator editors yet. 

Geo. Morriston, 
Box 261, Grindstone, Pa. 
(You see, Mrs. Brown, it takes all kinds. Ed.) 





Sir: 

My field is trade paper work and I have never 
tried fiction but Mr. Elmer Ransom’s article almost 
gives me enough inspiration to investigate the 
field at least. Mr. Lyman Anson has given a very 
clear picture of collaboration. I happen to know 
Bill and Ruth, with whom he collaborated. They 
were visiting relatives near Peoria Jast March. I 
was on the program committee of the Peoria 
Academy of Science and was looking for some- 
body to speak at our regular monthly meeting. 
I wanted somebody out of the ordinary and men- 
tioned it to the staff photographer of the Peoria 
Star. He had met the young couple and told 
me about their trip through Alaska. I got in 
touch with Bill and he called at my home. I 
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could have listened for hours to his experiences, 
all true, in the Alaskan country. I engaged him 
for the meeting and had the satisfaction of 
knowing it was the largest attended of any meet- 
ing we had ever held and that it pleased the 
audience more than any other number we had 
ever had. Bill had a number of mementos of 
the Alaskan country to show and that added to 
the interest. The couple were entertained at my 
home later and my family were enraptured with 
the tales of their experiences. I realized the 
importance of these and suggested that they have 
them published. Later I learned that “Uncharted 
Honeymoon” appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

I am much pleased that Mr. Anson met the 
couple and wrote of their experiences. I expect 
Bill and Ruth to be in Peoria again in the spring 
and they will undoubtedly have more experiences 
to tell as they went back to Alaska soon after I 
saw them last spring. 

I note your announcement in this issue, also, 
of The Feed Bag. While the requirements of this 
magazine are rather exacting, it is a good market 
for those who can qualify. During the past year, 
ten of my articles have appeared in it and the 
only reason more did not appear is because I did 
not have the time to secure the material. I work 
on a regular job 44 hours a week, having only 
Saturday afternoons (a poor time) and after 4:30 
week days, to get my trade paper material. Yet 
my income for the year from writing was $672.52, 
an average of $56.04 monthly. The Feed Bag 
now sends me requests for feed stories of specific 
feed dealers all over Illinois on whom they get 
a line as doing something out of the ordinary. 

The Writer’s Dicest has been a wonderful 
help to me. I have taken it for several years. 

I recently completed a 10,000 word article on 
“Piano Centenarians.” This article gives a list 
of all the American-made pianos still extant in 
the United States, with the names of the owners. 
In addition, it gives the history of the makers of 
these pianos. It is arranged in periods and also 
gives the history of the other manufacturers of 
these periods who are not represented by any 
extant models. It thus forms a history of piano 
making in the United States up to 1936. 

Wishing you continued success with the little 
magazine. I am 
Harry L. Spooner, 

812 Bigelow, Peoria, III. 





Sir: 

The Gertrude E. Fox Associates, publicity and 
promotion counselors, who have opened new offices 
at 425 Fourth Avenue, announce the addition of 
a new department for the handling of various 
types of radio scripts. Radio Script writers are 
invited to submit samples of their work. Special 
attention will be given to Class A half-hour dra- 


matic sketches and serials involving a continuous | 


comic character. Tops only, please. 


GerTRupDE E. Fox. 


Fesruary, 1938 
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PROFIT—1000% 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Marcia Daughtrey, of Los 
Angeles, received news of her 
first two sales from us before 
she was half through SUPER- 
VISED STORY WRITING. Since 
that time every sale we have 
made for her has been for 
over 3c a word. Her es 
to date on her investment i 
better than 1000%—and Miss 
Daughtrey is a young writer with her entire 
career before her. 

“When | decided | wanted to spend the rest of my 
life at fictioneering,” writes Miss Daughtrey, "I tried 
many things. Now | know that all | really needed 
was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING. It's as fascinat- 


ing as the Hindu rope trick and as practical as a can 
opener.” 














Marcia Daughtrey 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
((See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





eens 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING F 


| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


want send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


ITING at no setystion to me. | have [J do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 









United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
Other countries in 


Volume 18 


FEBRUARY, 1938 


No. 3 





Union, including 
» $2. a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 


id address must 
iven. The notice should 
sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


The Forum 


UNSOLICITED MANVU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 


loss in mails. Stamped, 


vertising Manager: M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter A ot 1, 1921, at 
the Post ce ‘at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, vanes the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 


Writer’s Market 





I Sold Three to the Post 
Plotting Your Short Fiction... 
Dramatist for a Duck 
New York Market Letter 
Selling the Crime Story 


jo gy chard Selling Some Old Plot 
te ag Business, Man- St. Louis Market Letter 


This Writing World 


Contents 


Cleveland Market Letter 
Canadian Magazines Are Buying..... AY ae eee 


By Donald Hough. 


By Peter O’Crotty. 
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.By Thomas E. Byrnes...... 


By Harriet A. Bradfield..... 


By Morgan Monroe 


By Samuel Taylor. 
By Anne Schuler... 


By Lawrence Hawkins...... 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


The difference between a sale and a reject 
may be so slight that you can ’t notice it. My 
service is designed to find these slight differ- 
ences and adjust them. It is also designed to 
help those who need more than such slight 
adjustment. 

I train my clients to write to sell. On all 
stories revised I give—at no additional cost—a 
complete 12 lesson course in short story writ- 
ing. The course itself costs you nothing. The 
moment I receive your revision fee—and full 
details of the revision service are explained in 
the Green Sheet—I send you the course in 
writing, complete with assignments. 

READING FEES: $1.00 each five thousand 
words and/or fraction. All fees refunded from 
my 10% sales commission after sale. No charge 
for resubmissions after revision. 

Why not let me—a successful author-teacher- 
critic-editor—show you the way to successful 
writing. Send me a script or two today—to- 
morrow may find you selling those stories you 
thought to be duds. 


Walter N. Des Marais 


t. D 



















Dep 
Box 33, Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manuscripts addressed to me at Upland, Ind., will 
also reach me. 
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A Ul BOOK 


We are established General Book 


Publishers. 


S: 


We offer you friendly 


editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion)—you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS 


will be re- 


turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 


promptly and adequately. 


S 








DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Sir: 

Will writers in Atlanta and Washington, D. C., 
or those adjacent thereto who can give us such 
coverage, please get in touch with us, telling us 
something about themselves and 
stamped, return-addressed envelope? 


enclosing a 
We can also 
use a correspondent in Honolulu, T. H., and in 
London, England, or Edinburgh, Scotland. 

While rate of payment is not high, once re- 
quirements are learned there are few rejections 
and the actual newsgathering requires relatively 
little time. Sort of material needed covers news 
of coin operated machines of all sorts, news of 
association meetings, and personal items about the 
men who own and operate the equipment. 

These correspondents will also be used in addi- 
tion to our present staff on a new publication called 
Western Appliance Merchandising, to make its first 
appearance in March. We will be interested in 
buying business success stories in the fields of 
electrical, radio, furniture, hardware and plumb- 
ing retailing, particularly as they are concerned 
with home appliances, and in accounts of success- 
ful methods of sales promotion. 

H. L. MircHeE.u, Associate Editor, 


Coin Machine Review, 
1113 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Sir: 

Business News Bureau, Don H. Wimmer, Man- 
ager, Route 7, Huntington, Ind. (Direct New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia connections—A 
National Institution) will pay $1 to $5 each for 
photos, singly or in series, of current windows and 
interiors of all types of retail stores with a story 
told in brief caption form ; also women in industry 
and merchandising. The photo and caption must 
tell a story of successful merchandising. Prompt 
payment on publication. 

Don H. Wimmer. 





Sir: 

The N.C.7.C. News Service has changed its 
name to Religious News Service. We still have 
a few berths open for correspondents in various 
parts of the country. Correspondents must be 
experienced newspaper men, preferably with a 
knowledge of local church affairs and religious 
developments in general. We prefer to have as 
our correspondents church editors of daily news- 
Papers but we are willing to train experienced 
newspaper men in the requirement of religious 
Journalism. 

Louis Minsky. 
300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


A WEEK FORA 
NEW CORONA! 


At that price, Corona’s the 
buy for anybody! Think of 


it... touch-typing chart, 
smart carrying case, full di- 
rections . .. and the finest, 
fastest, sturdiest portable you 
ever wished for...at a price 
anybody can pay! Don’t de- 
lay ... mail coupon now for 
free booklet. 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC Desk 2 
145 Almond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send free Corona booklet 
Quote allowance on my 

portable, Serial No. ----.----- erence 


—_— 
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The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 


STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book! 
Copies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 
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A SELLING AUTHOR 


offers his services to aspiring scribes. You, too, can 
write for cash markets by following the methods 
Carson has demonstrated to be successful. Carson 
offers no ballyhoo; makes no unfounded claims; 
sells nothing but his literary skill. 

Have you a rejected manuscript that can be 
made salable by expert analysis and criticism? Or 
would you like to have a complete course in writing? 
In either case, write for details of Carson’s service, 
which includes the peep Bee! Short Stories, Articles, 
Books, Screen Plays and Radio Dramas. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Literary Consultant 
Suite 332 A, Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone—MAdison 3413 
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LENNIGER HELP PAYS 


@ Your salable manuscripts, backed by the prestige of a leading 
agency, receive the same careful consideration editors give ,& 
their regular contributors. Having for 16 years purchased A 
Lenniger-sponsored manuscripts, editors know that stories I $ 
recommend, whether by beginner or professional, are 
usable. 













@ You spend your time writing. You work confidently for 
active markets because I keep you posted with up-to-the- 
minute advice on regular and special editorial needs. 








@ You know Lenniger will cover all the possible markets 
for your stories. 







@ You get the maximum return from your work because 
I constantly push you toward better markets, get you 
















































the best rates and will sell English, foreign, book and foi 
other supplementary rights when they can be sold. do 

@ You will be kept at maximum production. Ill keep 
you busy with plenty of editorial orders; I'll “crack an 
the whip” if you get lazy or fall down on the 
quality of your work. 

@ You receive authoritative appraisals of your wa: 
manuscripts from my knowledge of what editors me 
are buying today—not academic theories. Reg- the 
ularly selling to the entire range of magazines, f 
I know the editors personally, and they call . or 
on me by phone, personal visit or by mail, to TO Selling leat 
supply their anes ranean needs. Writers: witl 

a amd —— in i a aeer ¢ = \ the: 
eading professionals in every fiction fie ; 
guarantees you practical, really construc- If you ‘want an agent 4 in \ 
tive help. If your manuscripts are un- who will really push : tor 
salable, I tell you why in full detail; if your work — “talk it E 
revision will make them salable, I tell ental cies Weide , ; 
you how and for which specific market set Z In | 
to rewrite your story.* sold $1000 worth of fic- port 

tion last year, I'll han- ; 1 
TO NEW WRITERS: dle your account on this 
2 3 
. traight ission. If 

Reduced reading fees for 1938 : ee ois tek ens re the | 

Until I sell $1,000 worth of your work, a fcti rl him 

the above professional guidance costs: of fiction last year, 9 

One mss. 1000 to 5000 wen $1 per handle your work at ‘ a 

thousand or fraction. inimum half di ie : fae 

fee, $1.00.) From 5000 to 11,000, vont wy a grb YJ Pat 

my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 —_ j 

and 75c per each additional thou- trial will convince you. must 

sand or fraction. set y 

Novelettes and Novels ‘ Commissions: prog a ——- os ya ”~ 
-15,000 words ..... 10.00 16-25.000 ds ....$12.50 z . r write fo 
35-4000 $1500 _41-60,000 "||. 20.0 Vet on Americans booklet and market letter—free. : 
61-80,000 “ |... 22.50 81-100,000 “ .... 25,00 15% on Canadian; 
* Suggested revisions may be resubmitted, FREE. 20% on foreign sales. 







Send your manuscripts and let's get started. Or write for booklet and market letter—FREE 


ATIGMIST LENNIGER (éfecece ene 
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I Sold Three to the Post 


By Donato Houcu 


URING 1937 I sold three stories to 
D the Saturday Evening Post. I never 

tried to write this type material be- 
fore. Consequently I had to learn how to 
do it. I had to figure it out. 

I know why the stories were purchased, 
and I’m going to try my best to tell you. 

In explaining the various requirements, I 
want to make it clear that these require- 
ments and rules are not necessarily those of 
the Saturday Evening Post. I do not speak 
for the Post; I speak only for myself. I 
learned these things through conversations 
with Post editors and correspondence with 
them. What they told me was to help me 
in writing these particular stories, not given 
to me as general Post requirements. 

Here are the requirements I try to meet 
in my writing, in the order of their im- 
portance. 

1. There must be a central character, 
this character must be definite and alive, 
the reader must like him and be anxious for 
him to come out ahead. 

2. In the first thousand words, the lead- 
ing characters must be introduced and their 
personalities established, the background 
must be firmly set, the problem of the story 
set up, and the movement toward its solu- 
tion under way. 

3. About three-quarters through the 
story, the central character must be behind 


the eight bail through the fault of others, 
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or, especially, through a misunderstanding 
of his good qualities or miscarriage of 
his good intentions. What I mean by 
“good” qualities are those that are charming, 
sincere, that have endeared him to the 
reader. 

4. The solution must come as a result of 
a clearing up of this misunderstanding or 
miscarriage, preferably through further ef- 
fort on the part of the central character, 
and always without the aid of coincidence. 

These are the general rules, roughly 
sketched in. Let’s write a story. 

I have an idea. All it consists of is this: 
If two people play a golf game and bet ten 
cents a hole, doubling each hole, and one 
person takes all eighteen holes, he will win 
$13,107.20. 

This is surprising to the average person. 
Why couldn’t it be equally surprising to one 
of the golfers? 

Right there I have all the essentials to a 
humorous story. All I’ve got to do is put 
in the trimmings. The plot must be sim- 
ple. I can’t put the story on a financial 
basis. What I mean is, the money must 
somehow be made secondary to the general 
embarrassment of the situation. I can’t 
have my character go out and win that 
much money just because he’s a better 
golfer than somebody else, and call it a 


story. 
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Are there any circumstances under 
which it is embarrassing, perhaps even dis- 
astrous, to win a golf game? Certainly. 
Don’t men go out and try to lose when they 
are entertaining an important customer? 
That’s the old “customer’s game,” a familiar 
term to all salesmen. 


So “Customer's Game” (Post, June 19, 
1937) is born. 

Problem No. 1: I must create a charac- 
ter who believably could go through such a 
game without realizing how much money 
was involved. Perhaps, I decide, he should 
be a person with no head for figures. I pro- 
ceed. In order to come quickly to the 
point, waste as little of those invaluable first 
thousand words as possible, I make him a 
square peg in a round hole. He’s a clerk in 
the bookkeeping department, ambitious to 
become a salesman because he really has no 
head for figures. 

So I do it that way, and the Post says it’s 
lousy, and the Post is right, it is very lousy. 
It places a strain on the credulity of the 
reader, and the slightest strain on the cred- 
ulity of the reader, any feeling that you 
are deliberately building up an unnatural 
situation to help along your plot, is tanta- 
mount to tying a rock to your manuscript 
and throwing it into the Bay of Biscay. 

My second thought is to make him a 
salesman, but, rather than trying to build 
up the fact he has no head for figures, 
make him simply careless, just barely hang- 
ing on to his job. 

The Post says it’s lousy, and the Post is 
right, it is very lousy. 

The initial strain on the credulity of the 
reader is eliminated, but I simply can’t 
take a careless salesman and make him 
come out ahead in the end simply because 
he played a good golf game. He is going 
to be a failure in the new job that he wins 
as a result of the golf game. 

All right, supposing he’s a good salesman 
to start with, but with a philosophy which 
sees things in a large sense, impatient with 
the pretty foibles of selling, the details, 
playing golf because he likes the game for 
itself, out of sympathy with the littleness 
of such things as deliberately losing in order 
to please a customer. 


Now for those vital first thousand words. 
Here we go: 


~~ CHADWICK, whistling softly to him- 
self, bumped into Vida Garrett whose hands 
were full of papers. Vida was coming out of the 
sales manager’s office into the hallway, and Frank 
was just arriving for work, late. 

“Sorry, Vida,” said Frank. 

Vida looked at him closely. “You come with 
me,” she said. She led the way to the empty 
office of the vice-president, who was out of town. 
When she turned on him, her mouth was firm 
and she had a look in her eyes that was familiar 
to Frank. 

“Frank,” she said, “do you know this is Thurs- 
day? Do you know this company has a sales 
meeting at eight-thirty every Thursday morning? 
Do you know it’s nearly ten o’clock? Do you 
know—” 

‘Don’t go on,” Frank pleaded. “I know all the 
rest. Please.” 

“Don’t you go on,” said Vida, with spirit. “I 
know all the rest. You overslept. You overslept 
because you were tired and you were tired be- 
cause instead of working here on your monthly 
report yesterday you were playing golf at Eagle 
Hills. I know that and Mr. Newhouse knows it 
and the whole office knows it.” 

Frank closed his eyes. 

“The next time you tie a course record,” said 
Vida slowly, “you better tell them not to put it 
in the papers.” 

“Did they?” 

“Yes! ‘Chadwick Ties Course Record.’ Frank, 
I’m beginning to realize why Mr. Newhouse gave 
me that funny look when I told him we were 
engaged.” 

“Two ways of looking at that,” said Frank. “But 
anyway, Vida, why worry about a sales meeting? 
Why fuss because I’m late? My gosh, you got 
to take a larger view—” 

“Oh, you and your ‘larger view!’ You know 
perfectly well how Mr. Newhouse likes to keep 
the attendance chart full of red stars! You were 
the only one absent this morning. It makes the 
chart look like—like it had lost a tooth.” 

Frank thrust out his hands, palms up. “Listen, 
my angel, I played golf with Samuelson yesterday. 
I didn’t oversleep this morning. I was at his place 
at eight sharp, and I’ve got a good order for 
gray-goods twill. Maybe I should have told 
Samuelson to give his order to someone else, I 
had to go to a sales meeting. That would be fine 
for Newhouse’s chart and your peace of mind, 
but what the hell, somebody’s got to go out and 
sell the stuff. Somebody’s got to take a larger 
view.” 

“Let’s see the order!” 

Frank fumbled around in his pockets, found it, 
handed it to her. 

She smoothed it out carefully. She shook her 
head. “Oh, Frank!” she said impatiently. “What 
scrawling! And it’s all wrinkled! Oh, dear me! 
And your extentions?—you haven’t worked out 
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your extensions?” She took the 
neatly pointed pencil from the 
folds of her notebook. 

“Oh, let it alone,” said Frank. 
“The order’s there. Newhouse can 
read it without his glasses. Let the 
accounting department make the 
extensions. That’s what they’re for. 
The main thing is to sell the 
goods.” 


i HAVE quoted this at some 
length because I’m going to 
discuss it from several angles. 
First, for the establishment 
of character, the big No. 1 in 
writing for the Post, so far as 
my experience goes. 


I can waste no time, be- 
cause, in my type of writing, 
it must all be done in dialogue, 
or nearly all, and when you’re 
writing dialogue the paper 
seems to fiy through your 
typewriter. I decide to use the 
system of working both ways 
from the middle. That is to 
say, the personality of Frank is 
so close to normal—in no sense a caricature 
—that I must develop him half by treating 
him, and half by setting up an opposite, 
which accentuates his characteristics and 
gives me a full chance to bring them out. 
Vida serves this purpose. 

He comes in whistling softly to himself, 
and he is late for work. He is not con- 
cerned about being late. His mind is on 
other matters and he bumps into Vida. He 
excuses himself casually. Already you have 
a rough sketch of Frank. 

The next main paragraph sets up Vida, 
not because we care so much about Vida, 
but to accentuate Frank. The minute she 
opens her mouth we spot her for a nagger, 
concerned with petty matters. She takes 
him into the empty office, because this is 
going to be a tirade entirely too long and 
important for casual talk in the hallway. 

In three paragraphs we have a good 
start. The reader likes Frank at the end of 
the first paragraph. At the end of the third, 
the reader has jumped over beside Frank, 
for better or for worse. He is on Frank’s 
side. When we say “she had a look in her 
eyes that was familiar to Frank,” we have 





























“It’s that new guy—whenever I tell him to cut a story!” 


told volumes. Frank has had to go through 
this often. This is no special occasion. He 
goes to the doghouse regularly. 

The third paragraph does two things at 
once—a device to which we must resort con- 
stantly to save space and accelerate action. 
Our suspicions about Vida are confirmed, 
we are almost to the point where we wish 
Frank would push her face. Also, we have 
sketched in some important background. 
That is to say, the substance of the para- 
graph is all background. The way it is said 
is all Vida. This stunt is essential to fast 
movement. 

The next paragraph is an elaboration of 
“there was a look in her eyes that was fa- 
miliar to Frank.” 

The next paragraph is another one of 
those vitally important double purpose ones. 
The background it gives turns out to be in- 
accurate in part, but we have Vida’s view 
of it, and we have worked in the fact that 
Frank was out playing golf, not because he 
shirked his sales work, but because he didn’t 
work on his monthly report. We begin to 
suspect that Frank dislikes details, and to 
begin the build up to that quality in him 








which will enable him, naturally, almost in- 
evitably, to win thirteen thousand dollars 
without knowing it. 

Frank now closes his eyes. He is taking 
it in silent patience. We are for him. 

The part about the newspaper report is 
a deliberate “plant.” We have to get Frank 
together with a very important customer, 
and we can not put Frank up naturally 
against the big order of the year because 
clearly he is a young salesman. We are going 
to accomplish this by having the customer 
ask to play with Frank. 

We build up a little more, here, on the 
characteristic in Frank which is going to 
be used later, when he says, “Did they?” 
He has tied a course record but he has 
tossed it over his shoulder. He didn’t look 
in the papers. 

The next paragraph, in a manner which 
in no way slows up the fast movement of 
the story, brings in the fact that Vida and 
Frank are engaged. The fact of their en- 
gagement should have come in earlier, but 
I just couldn’t figure out any way of doing 
it. This is another example of bringing in 
background simultaneously with other mat- 
ter—in this case we have, in a single short 
sentence, begun to work on Mr. Newhouse, 
further indicated the difference between 
Frank and Vida, and established them as 
engaged. 

Frank now begins to give his point of 
view. And we now further introduce Mr. 
Newhouse, and immediately build up a 
prospective clash between Frank and him. 
Frank speaks of the “larger view.” Mr. 
Newhouse is a person who likes to keep 
the attendance chart full of red stars. We 
come very close to caricature here, but we 
can’t waste much time on Mr. Newhouse 
and we endeavor in one sentence to put him 
in his place in the picture. He is a detail 
worker, a writer of reports, and we know 
he is going to clash with Frank and we hope 
Frank will win. There’s something about 
Mr. Newhouse that gets our goat. This 
brings Frank into sharper sympathetic out- 
line. 

Now Frank comes out with his side of it, 
and we are delighted. He has put Vida in 
her place, and, indirectly, Mr. Newhouse. 
We again accentuate the larger view. 
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We are further convinced of that quality 
in Frank which hates non-essentials when 
he comes up with a crumpled order. What 
difference does that make? That main 
thing is to sell the darn stuff. Vida, how- 
ever, is impressed with the matter of neat- 
ness, and we understand Vida a little more 
and our impatience increases. 


But now we are up against something. 
We have used Vida for building up sympa- 
thy for Frank, and for accentuating Frank’s 
characteristics. But the story must end with 
she and Frank still engaged, although of 
course Frank will have asserted himself. 
Still, will it not look as though their life 
will be one constant strain? Will we not 
feel that Frank is in for it, tied to this nag- 
ger for life? We can’t let this happen. So 
right now, two paragraphs beyond the end 
of the above excerpt, we have to do a 
pretty clumsy bit of work and come out 
with a bald-faced statement which we hate 
to do, but our poor brain can think of no 
way around it. Here it is: 

How much better, he thought, if he and Vida 
worked for different firms. This constant clash, 
she with her little trees, he with his conception 
of the larger, massed pattern of the forest. It 
would be all right when they were married, of 
course. She could run the house as she pleased, 
he could carry on his business in his own way. 
He loved Vida, he guessed, about as fully, even 
as desperately, as a man can love a woman. But 
this constant— 


“Frank !” 


He turned. Vida was standing in the doorway. 
She was breathless. She walked directly to a chair 
and sat down, weakly. “Sit down,” she said. “I 
want to talk to you.” 


What Vida has to say is that Mr. Cam- 
eron, possessor of the largest order of the 
year, is in town to place it. He is crazy 
about golf. He has seen the newspaper ac- 
count of Frank’s exploit. He wants to play 
a round with Frank, and has made this 
request of Mr. Newhouse. 

In a few paragraphs that follow we con- 
tinue Vida’s character, but we give a pretty 
good idea that, after all, she is doing this 
all for Frank. She is ambitious for him. 
She is doing it wrong, pitting her way 
against his, her philosophy against his, in- 
stead of tryii.g to steer him within his own 
scope, but her intentions are good. 
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Now we are ready to begin the move- 
ment of the story. Well within our allotted 
thousand words we have— 

Built up all the background that is neces- 
sary for the story. 

Introduced the characters. 

Built up a sympathetic character in 
Frank, and characteristics that will not only 
justify his refusal to count dimes, but make 
this seem laudable in him. He is ready to 
move into the golf game smoothly. 

We have built up Vida’s character, al- 
though our main purpose here is to assist 
us in the matter of establishing Frank’s. 

Having done these things, it’s going to be 
pretty hard for us to go wrong. We now 
settle down to routine. They go out to play 
golf. Frank is instructed by Mr. Newhouse 
and Vida to be sure to play a customer’s 
game. This is very distasteful to Frank, but 
he decides to do it. He tries to lose the first 
hole, is not successful. His effort has been 
so clumsy, so obvious in a fine golfer, that 
Mr. Cameron spots it at once, refuses to go 
on, under the circumstances. He challenges 
Frank on a strictly non-customer basis. 

Frank undergoes a slight spiritual battle, 
decides he can serve both the house and his 
own conscience and convictions by doing 
as the customer wishes, and accepts the 
challenge. 


Mr. Cameron wants to bet a dime a hole, 
doubling the bet each time one of them 
shall win more than one hole in a row. 
Frank says any old thing is all right with 
him. He wins all eighteen holes. The reason 
he wins is largely because Mr. Cameron, 
obviously of a nationality which under- 
stands all there is to know about dimes, gets 
panicky, his game goes to pieces. Frank, 
blissfully unaware of what is happening, 
plays along for the fun of it and is so cool 
that Mr. Cameron is further flustered. 

Next morning Frank goes to the office. 
Vida at once asks for a report. Frank 
comes out with it. He says he won every 
hole. He also says they bet—a dime a hole. 
Probably, he thinks, about twenty dollars. 
He has told Mr. Cameron to forget it— 
the game is the thing. The game, the beau- 
tiful day, the woods, the companionship— 
to hell with the dimes. 
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Vida discovers the amount involved. She 
all but faints as she figures it out. 

She makes Frank go in to tell Mr. New- 
house. She and Mr. Newhouse are filled 
with horror. Frank gets fired on the spot. 
Enter Mr. Cameron, with his check. He 
hires Frank, to a much better job. Why 
does he hire him? Because he was so cool 
under fire. He says he needs nerves like 
that. Of course Frank did not exhibit cool 
nerves, since he was ignorant of the amount 
of money involved in their play. But the 
result of his supposed exhibit of cool nerves 
—the new job—was the reward of another 
quality just as desirable both personally and 
in business. It all adds up to the same 
thing. Frank was given the chance to 
bring this out in a spectacular manner. 

He gives the check to Vida and tells her 
to go buy a house, and he tells her whece, 
in Oakmont. 

“Not in Rosehill?” Vida asked him timidly. “I 
much prefer—” 

“Oakmont!” said Frank. “We'll live in Oak- 
mont! Out there,” he added grinning, “you get 
a larger view.” 

It is clear that they will live happily ever 
after. Frank has proved himself, has 
shaken himself clear of Vida’s undesirable 
qualities—qualities which will make her a 
good wife and housekeeper, leaving Frank 
free to go on successfully in business, in 
quarters where his point of view is appre- 
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“He says he’s doing fine as a writer in New York, 
then he adds, ‘P. S.—I’m out of cigarettes!’” 
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ciated and in that larger selling field which 
bears down on the main chance, let the de- 
tails fall where they may. 


HE other two stories I sold were written 
the same way. A main character, a 
definite personality. Open with him, close 
with him, move every bit of the way 
through the story with him. In “The Blue 
Pin,” my first Post story, he did not actually 
come in, in person, until I was well into 
the story. But I brought him in indirectly. 
I set up the background, then projected him 
against this background by means of tele- 
grams. These telegrams showed him to be 
a person who would begin to upset apple 
carts the minute he arrived. The reader 
liked him. By the time he came in, in per- 
son, the reader could hardly wait until he 
got there. 

And the reader’s expectations were ful- 
filled. He did upset apple carts. And how, 
as the expression goes. 

Two of the three stories, however, opened 
with the name of the main character, and 
followed him through thick and thin. He 
dominated every paragraph, either in per- 
son or through his influence. 

In creating your character, avoid carica- 
ture. It is easy to draw an exaggeration, 
create a “character” rather than a charac- 
ter. First and foremost, he must have a 


philosophy, a point of view. That is all- 
important. Each move he makes, every- 
thing he says, must be a manifestation of 
that point of view, of that basic philosophy, 
that fundamental approach to life, which 
is the whole substance of your story. 

When I was a newspaper man I under- 
stood the big rule, the No. 1, that served 
as the standard by which the relative im- 
portance of each story was judged. It was 
that your neighbor’s broken arm is more im- 
portant than the death of ten thousand 
people in Asia. 

In spite of this, I had somehow assumed 
that in fiction the occurrence in Asia was 
the big thing. When a Post editor gave me 
the old newspaper standard as applicable to 
fiction, as constituting the essence of fiction 
so far as my type of work was concerned, 
the whole thing seemed to open up. 

I must create the reader’s next door 
neighbor and then break his arm. 

I must have him break his arm against 
something with which the reader is not in 
sympathy, he must break it while doing 
something with which the reader is in sym- 
pathy, and when the arm heals it must be 
better than ever. 

My poor neighbor’s arm has been splin- 
tered three times in the past year. I pro- 
pose to break it as many times as I can in 
the future. I wish him luck. 
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“He’s trying to get himself in the mood to write 
a comedy.” 





Plotting Your Short Fiction 


By Tuomas E. Byrnes 


Chicago Daily News Fiction Syndicate 


non Dewdingle setting out from his 

palatial mansion plans to buy a paper 
at the corner, plans then to turn eastward to 
the display window of a haberdashery, buys 
a tie, as planned, then walks home. Sup- 
pose he does all these things and some Bos- 
well writes them down. Is it a plotted story? 
Editors of short commercial fiction are afraid 
not. The word “plotted” in fiction circles 
has come to mean something more particular 
than “planned.” “Complicated” approaches 
the meaning, and we shall take that up later. 
Let us see first why the above incident falls 
short of being a story. 

Essentially, what is lacking? There is 
nothing particularly dramatic—that is, there 
is no struggle or conflict. Suppose, however, 
that half way around the block he steps on a 
manhole cover just as it is being lifted into 
the air by an explosion in the street. Sup- 
pose, too, that it lands him, fantastically 
enough, in the tonneau of an open car that 
is cruising slowly by. The chauffeur recog- 
nizes him as the friend of his employer, 
knows where he lives and takes him home. 
Add to the beginning of your narrative the 
statement of the old man that “Nothing will 
stop me from taking my walk today.” 
Suppose further that he hates to ride in 
motor cars and made his money manufac- 
turing manhole covers. It is still only an 
incident, however, and not what is called 
“plotted” fiction. Plotted fiction is the re- 
sult of conflict arising from putting an un- 
usual character in an unusual situation. 

When God makes ironic incidents happen, 
we believe them. When a writer makes them 
up, we call them implausible. It takes more 
than a tour de force incident to make a story. 
Authors fail to distinguish between an inci- 
dent that is only mildly interesting and one 
that is truly unique. Unless you feel that 


\ PLOT is a plan. Suppose old J. Alger- 


your simple incident is utterly different from 
anything that you know has been told, it is 
better to leave it alone and turn your atten- 
tion to stories that are plotted with more 
complication and conflict. 

The distinguishing mark of the incident 
is that it portrays only one line of action. 
The narrative of the man’s journey around 
the block is a simple progression of closely 
related events, no other progression being 
brought in to complicate matters. 

What, then, do we mean by the terrifying 
word “complication”? Simply stated, we 
mean that two or more lines of action start 
out and cross each other in such a way as to 
produce a unified climax. Since your com- 
mon incident is seldom complete story ma- 
terial in itself, it can be made important, if 
it is to be used in a story, in relation to some 
other line of action. For instance, the line 
of action shown by a man racing his car 
down a country road is not particularly in- 
teresting in the dramatic, or story, sense. If 
we tie in a second line of action, let us say, 
his love for a girl and the necessity of reach- 
ing a certain depot before the train carries 
her away from him, we add immeasurably to 
the importance of his ride. In other words, 
one line of action sets up standards by which 
the importance of another line is judged. 

Signal Quartermaster Tommy Brown, of 
the U. S. Warship Ben Bolt, has a girl who 
is a waitress in a waterfront cafe. In his 
spare time he had taught her the signal code 
of the fleet, and, just for fun, she learns to 
execute it by winking her eyes. That is an 
incident. Can we turn it into a story? 

One day Tommy enters the cafe where his 
girl is a waitress, sees a hoodlum seated at 
one of the tables, looks at Jane, then goes to 
the hoodlum and hits him a knockout punch 
on the jaw. It is then divulged that Jane had 
signalled him with her eyes that the hoodlum 
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is drunk, armed, and has been narrowly 
watching the cash till. 

One line of action: Jane’s ability to talk 
with her eyes. 

Second line of action: 
the cafe. 

Taken by itself, either of these two lines 
would be called an incident. Yet neither one 
possesses sufficient narrative interest to merit 
distinction in story form. A simple narrative 
of how Tommy taught Jane to signal with 
her eyes would be tame reading matter for 
the average reader. And by the average 
reader I mean the reader who expects some- 
how to be entertained. Likewise a simple ac- 
count of how a brave sailor subdued a hood- 
lum would not be much different from a 
newspaper incident. But in the light of 


The adventure in 


Tommy’s lessons, the incident of the knock- 
out assumes a new meaning and importance. 

The question then arises, which of these 
two lines should be given more importance, 
and which should open the story? It is diffi- 
cult to give any set rule. But in general we 
may assume the following: When one line 


of action explains or renders dramatic a 
second or third line, that is the line to open 
the story. There are exceptions to this, which 
we will take up in a moment, but the watch- 
word in all cases is Clarity. The Beginning 
of the story should introduce the main char- 
acter, his chief characteristic, his problen 
and his intentions. When he begins to act, 
that is, when he begins to struggle against 
his problem, he enters the Body of the story. 
Therefore, when that struggle begins, all 
groundwork that makes the struggle impor- 
tant must have been laid. Here are some 
examples. 

A man breaks jail and returns one night to 
his ex-wife. He threatens to do her harm 
for what he claims was a double cross in his 
trial, and for falling in love with someone 
else as soon as he was out of the way. He is 
just about to seize her when she reaches for 
a light switch and turns on a set of flash- 
light bulbs. He is temporarily blinded and 
she makes her escape. She is a professional 
photographer and had been preparing to 
take pictures when he entered. 

As told above the plot is typical of many 
beginners’ offerings. The whole thing is in- 
tended to be a surprise ending, but in his 


effort to conceal certain facts, the author 
has concealed facts which should have been 
stated in the opening of the story. Re- 
arranged, the plot would open with the 
man entering the studio, definitely a pho- 
tographer’s studio, The woman’s occupation 
would be made clear, and then the purpose 
of his visit explained through dialogue and 
action. The story could then progress to the 
flashlight episode. The fact that the flash- 
light bulbs were there to be used can be 
taken for granted, since there is nothing il- 
logical] in their being part of a photographer’s 
equipment. Such concealment for the sake 
of surprise is permissible. 

But the replotting was necessary to make 
the story clear and to save the ending from 
being merely deceptive. One line of action, 
the one necessary for the climax, is the occu- 
pation and practice of the girl photographer. 
The other is the appearance of the ex-hus- 
band with his intentions and background. 
Obviously the line explaining the setting 
should open the story. 

Or to roast an old chestnut: Ol’ Colonel 
Higsby is about to lose the family home- 
stead through foreclosure. Which puts the 
whole problem up squarely to his three-year- 
old horse Southern Breeze, who steps, out, 
wins the Kentucky Derby and saves every- 
thing, including a love affair between the 
Colonel’s daughter and the young trainer. 
Whatever could be said about that old 
stand-by, it must be admitted that it was 
usually well plotted. It began with the line 
of action represented by the Colonel’s finan- 
cial conditions, continued through the sec- 
ond line, which was the horse race, to the 
ending, where both lines were closed in the 
same climax. It would never have done to 
start the story with the incident of the horse 
race. Use a time-tried plot like this to teach 
you the fundamentals of plot construction. 

Here is an example of where the usual 
order may be somewhat changed. A man, 
afraid of going blind, is agitating for a strike 
of electric power workers. He is uncertain 
for a while whether his plea will take effect. 
Then one night, as he is typing in his room, 
he suddenly leaps to his feet and cries that 
he can’t see a thing. It later develops that 
his plea for a strike had been successful, and 
all the lights in the neighborhood are out. 

The story, logically, might be plotted to 
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open with a little information on his fear of 
blindness; but since this would be rather 
dull, and since there is opportunity to work 
in an exciting opening scene at the strike 
meeting, it is better to start with the more 
gripping incident and work in the other line 
of action—his fear of blindness—immediately 
afterwards. 

The change from the usual procedure, 
even in the exception, is rather slight. The 
story material, as I said before, dictates the 
order of presentation. In cases like the 


above, where one incident is far more in- 
teresting than the other, and where clarity 
will not be sacrificed, the method of opening 
on a note of action and reversing tempo- 
rarily to an explanation of the circumstances, 
is by far the more attractive. 


THE SYNDICATED SHORT STORY 
HE space requirements of the syndicated 
short story impose certain writing restric- 

tions. Below is a list of “don’ts” for the be- 
ginner in the syndicate story field. 

1. Don’t write a thematic story unless the 
theme is very easily grasped and illustrated 
convincingly with plenty of action and dia- 
logue. If the theme is unusual or deep, you 
may be sure it will take more than 1,000- 
1,500 words to get it across with conviction. 

2. Don’t cast characters who are suffering 
from inhibitions or whose character traits are 
so elusive that it would take you 5,000 words 
to catch up with them. Make them persons 
of definite likes and dislikes, easily under- 
stood, and given to action rather than to 
meditation on a log. 

3. Don’t make your plot too involved. 
Two main lines of action, or at most, three, 
are sufficient to give suspense and interest to 
your short story. Any more will turn your 
story into a skeletonized outline of a novel. 

4. When one line of action is presented to 
give the necessary circumstances and setting, 
make it as brief as possible. Remember, the 
sooner you get into the action proper the 
more interest your story will command. 

5. Don’t choose a story idea in which the 
introductory line of action is almost as long 
as the body of the story. An instance of this 
would be a story in which the hero exper- 
iences difficulty in getting acquainted with 
the heroine, before he is offered the chance 


(which should be the story body) of saving 
her from the clutches of the villain. It 
would take too long to bring this meeting 
about satisfactorily, and by that time prec- 
ious wordage would be lost which should 
have been devoted to the main struggle. 

The beginner in the syndicate short story 
would do well to hold himself in line accord- 
ing to the following outline. 

Beginning of the story. Open with either 
action or dialogue. The season has passed 
for long dissertation on the futility of love, 
the shortness of life, the high price of living, 
or the fun of living on nothing. Bring your 
main character in as quickly as possible, as 
interestingly as possible. Introduce in almost 
the same line of type his chief characteristic 
and, next, the problem that he faces. Be 
sure the problem offers promise of a dra- 
matic struggle. A quandry over whether to 
attend Aunt Agatha’s tea party or go with 
Cousin Suzy on a picnic won’t quite do. A 
suggestion of blood and thunder and fire- 
works is much preferred. The beginning 
ought not to occupy more than 200 words. 
Here is an example : 


“Let me tell you something!” Denis 
leaned earnestly across the boarding 
house table, breakfast coffee forgotten, 
riotous hair unkempt, his weakened eyes 
gleaming behind the thick lenses of his 
glasses. “Until the workers organize 
and bust up the big trusts, no man will 
be getting what he works for. What if 
I do lose my sight? I’m going to swing 
that strike before anything else can hap- 
pen. Wait and see!” 


The character is there, his characteristic is 
his determination, and his problem is to 
“swing that strike’’ before he goes blind. 
Other odds come up against him, but the 
main movement of the story is begun with 
no words wasted. 

The body. The problem is stated; the 
character is aware of it, determined on a 
course of action in spite of opposition. Now, 
in the Body, we are ready for the actual 
struggle. The whole thing is analogous to a 
man making a journey. As the story opens 
he stands ready to start, facing his difficul- 
ties, knowing what progress he wants to 
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make, what course he wants to pursue. The 
Body of the story begins when the man takes 
his first step and opens conflict with one or 
more of the things opposing his progress. 

The writer of the syndicate short story 
must remember to employ as few episodes as 
possible to show that struggle. Don’t clutter 
up your short story with a long succession 
of events designed to prove what a hard time 
the hero is having. Mention one or two, then 
develop them in all their terrifying aspects. 
The reader will be far more impressed than 
if you tried to write an odyssey in 1,000 
words. 

If the hero has to pass through a dan- 
gerous stretch of countryside to reach his 
dying child, don’t bring out all the animals 
in the zoo to overwhelm him. Decide on a 
spotted leopard or a wolf or a dog, and 
whatever it is, give us a hair-raising account 
of how he dealt with it. If you parade too 
many units of opposition, you emphasize 
their presence and not the man’s struggle. 

The way to impress people with the glory 
of fighting is to describe one fight well, not 
a hundred fights sketchily. A good descrip- 
tion of a patrol into No Man’s Land is more 
effective in dramatizing the hazards of war 
than is a complete history of the war. Selec- 
tivity and emphasis are the rule in writing 
as in photography. A unified emotional re- 
sponse from the reader is the result. Even if 
it takes years, short story writers must learn 
this fact before they can hope to sell a page. 

A word of caution: don’t make the strug- 
gle too one-sided. If the reader gets the 
idea that the chief actor will inevitably suc- 
ceed, he loses interest. There is no dramatic 
suspense. If you let the battle go too much 
against the hero, you will have a difficult 
time in making your ending convincing. 
Assuming that you intend to have the hero 
succeed (which fiction syndicate heroes ought 
to do), you will be taxed to the utmost to 
bring success out of what you convinced 
everybody was unadvoidable defeat. So make 
your struggle a good one, with the outcome 
uncertain, but tending slightly in favor of 
the opposition. The reader must feel, early in 
the Body of your story, that the chief actor is 
in for a bit of rough weather. 

The Ending. This is the part of your story 
that is thought out first and written last. 


Maybe you won’t write out the ending as you 
expect it to be, but you will have it clearly 
in mind when you start things off. You will 
know for instance, that old Joe Jenkins is 
going to win out in his battle with the demon 
rum. You will know this even before you give 
old Joe his first drink. And when you have 
given old Joe his last drink, and are ready for 
one yourself, you will have completed the 
story exactly (as far as plot is concerned) 
as you intended. 

The ending must be kept clearly in mind 
lest accidental touches drop in and get the 
reader off on a wrong track. The reader 
must not be deceived. He may be surprised, 
but we must never by word or sentence allow 
him to get out of the mood of our story. If 
the actor is to be married in the end, the 
mood will not be one of tragedy. Nowhere 
must the reader be allowed to think the story 
is sombre or changing from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. Such accidents occur where 
the writer is not sure of the ending. 

The ending is that portion of the story 
wherein the struggle between the chief actor 
and his opposition comes to an end, either 
happily or unhappily (happily preferred in 
the short short). It is the hallmark of nearly 
every beginner to kill off his hero in the end. 
Whether this is due to a fear that the story 
lacks depth without death, I do not know; 
but the number of authorial murders reaches 
to the moon and back. In the Ending the 
author tells briefly, through action or dia- 
logue, that the chief Actor won the heart of 
the heroine. It is the point where the hero- 
ine’s father is won over or is put conveniently 
out of the way so that young love can emerge 
triumphant. It is the point where tears are 
dried and last installments paid. It is the 
point where inattentive husbands admit the 
attractiveness of their wives, where fires are 
put out, where bridges are rebuilt after burn- 
ing, where wars are won, where the new job 
is secured, where the daisy bed, planted in 
Spring, turns out to be a daisy bed after all. 
In short, it is the end. 

If your story is the struggle for the girl's 
hand and the hero wins it, end the story 
there. Don’t go on for another page and de- 
scribe how wonderful it all is. We know it is 
wonderful. That, as Rudyard Kipling once 

(Continued to page 52) 





Dramatist for a Duck 


By Peter O’CrotTTy 


private life of that illustrious ani- 

mated cartoon emblem of humanity, 
Donald Duck, is that he, or rather his em- 
ployer, Walt Disney, does not employ actual 
writers to scribble the screen plays starring 
the noisesome little fowl. 

Both Walt and Donald may agree that 
some of the lads don’t quite top DeMaupas- 
saunt or even Hemingway, but a trip through 
the Story Department of Disney’s studio, 
and a brief dissertation as to the cartoon 
technique, and the system (sic) used, might 
be of interest to Dicest readers, some of 
whom may find themselves faced with the 
problems that confronted a writer for this 
type of film. 

When you go to work for Walt, and eight 
months on six pictures should qualify me for 
a few of these statements, you’ll find, espe- 
cially if you have ever written for any so- 
called “live-action” film factories, that the 
polo-playing boss is far removed from any- 
one’s conception of a Hollywood producer. 

There isn’t anything written, sketched, 
thought up, dreamed of, discussed, accepted, 
rejected, or put into production without the 
young and talented Mr. Disney right on 
hand. On both hands, in fact. Despite the 
tremendous energy, in twenty-four-hour 
shifts, that went into the production of his 
first full-length feature, “Snow White,” Walt 
always finds time to be on deck for a story 
conference wherein Donald’s future, Mickey’s 
present, or the highly salacious past of the 
Goof, is under discussion. Let’s just admit 
the guy is a genius and let it go at that. 

When they hire you in the Story Depart- 
ment of Disney’s, they have a regular pro- 
cedure. An efficiency lad takes you in hand 
and sells you a fine bill of goods anent the 
Disney spirit, putting your shoulder to the 
wheel, “clear all ideas through me” and a 
few other Rover Boy speeches. 

Then you go upstairs in the old apartment 
house that serves as offices until they get 
time to build a building, and find the walls 


A POPULAR fallacy concerning the 
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covered with deliciously satirical, slightly 
venomous, caricatures of the efficiency lad. 

For a few weeks this may puzzle you, and 
then one of the old-timers will take you in 
hand, tell you to forget all the rules and 
regulations, and say, “let’s take a look at 
this ‘gag’ situation and see if we can’t tighten 
it up.” Then the fun begins! You have a 
faint hope that you have been admitted to 
the select coterie of madmen who concoct 
the Disney fanatical fantasies known as Silly 
Symphonies, Donalds, or Mickey’s. But you 
haven’t. You will later, and when you are 
accepted, you’ll know it. It is somewhat 
similar to getting into a secret society. You 
have to suffer just enough to see if you can 
take it. We’ll go into that later. 

The Story Department is broken down, or 
up, into crews. You, as a newcomer, and 
especially if you can’t draw anything but 
your pay check (and that with a twinge) 
will be called a “gag” man. Your Sergeant- 
Major is the Director, your Corporal is the 
Story Director, then a couple of Lance Cor- 
porals are your “sketch men,” and then 
maybe you have another buck private like 
yourself to think up “gags.” 

“Gags!” What a short, but powerful 
word! Sitting in what used to be some citi- 
zen’s living room in the old apartment house, 
a grand fellow like Webb Smith, who did 
most of the “Clock-Cleaners,” will say, “Now 
right about here we think something funny 
should happen to the Goof ...no... we’ve 
used that in ‘On Ice’...no... we used that 
in ‘Who Killed Cock Robin’...no... 
re 
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Then you hit it! Webb says, “Let’s draw 
it up and see how it looks on the story 
board.” Success! But on the story board it 
begins to smell. The odor is positively offen- 
sive. You sit back. Then you all go over to 
the “sweatbox” (projection room) and run 
off a few old pictures. You realize how 
damned hard it is going to be to think up 
something new. You go back to your type- 
writer. You sweat. Days later, an idea may 
arrive. 

Actually, the technique is simple. Some- 
one says, “Let’s do a yarn for Donald intro- 
ducing three little Donalds, his nephews.” 
You are assigned to it. You name them 
Huey, Dewey and Louie. Fine, but what 
happens? Shall we have Donald trying to 
bring them up according to a book on child 
psychology? Pretty highbrow stuff, but let’s 
take a chance. Then, a voice, usually Ted 
Sears, says, “Let’s try a sequel for the 
Nephews.” Timidly, you suggest a Boy 
Scout theme. Let’s have them out camping, 
let’s bring in a big black bear, a couple of 
geysers, knot tieing.... 

And so it goes. Or Walt will want a car- 


icature story, kidding the moving picture 


celebrities, and so “Mother Goose Goes 
Hollywood” is your assignment. Or “The 
Autograph Hunter.” Then maybe Walt will 
want a story based on superstitions for the 
Duck. Comes the dawn and “Donald’s 
Lucky Day.” 

Briefly, the procedure is as follows. First 
the idea. It is talked over. You write it as 
a synopsis. Walt reads it (you hope). Yes, 
or No? Yes! Then a crew, director, etc., 
are assigned. Up goes the story in the form 
of rough sketches on the story board, very 
similar to a large comic strip in the funny 
papers. You polish and re-polish it. Then 
a story meeting in the sweatbox with Walt. 
Will he laugh? Don’t count on it. He 
shelves twice as many as he produces. If it 


clicks, Walt talks. A stenographer with a 
stenotype machine takes down all he says. 
Back you go with his invaluable changes. 
Polish again. Another story meeting. It’s in 
production! Your story director takes it to 
the Animation Director. He hands out scenes 
to the animators, and you? You're well into 
another “gag” by this time . . . or at least, 
you hope you are! 

Weeks later, someone hands you the fly- 
spray gun. Absentmindedly you spray it. It 
is filled with the same chemicals used in stink 
bombs. Is this a gag? It is. You go out the 
door. Severa! paper cups full of water de- 
scend upon you. The door handle is wired. 
Getting into the hall, Roy Williams, old sure 
shot, throws a push pin that penetrates your 
posterior. 

What is this? My friend, this is a creative 
and illustrious studio. Then why this horse- 
play? My friend, you have arrived. You are 
one of the elite. Nasty pictures of yourself 
will be displayed prominently upon the bul- 
letin board. Chairs will be pulled out from 
under you in the sweatbox, you'll stop in at 
Leslie’s for a drink, and Eureka! You’re one 
of the boys! 

And it is well worth it. There is no greater 
training ground for future screen writers, 
directors, and producers in Hollywood today 
than the Walt Disney studio. Look at 
Michael Curtiz, Gregory La Cava, Norman 
McLeod. All great directors. At least two of 
them got their start in the animated cartoon 
racket. 

The Disney technique will never be 
topped. You'll learn things about tempo, 
rhythm, story, brevity, pantomime, that you 
could never get anywhere else. 

And you'll meet the work shoulder to 
shoulder with men like George Stallings, who 
has had twenty-four years in the game; Ted 
Sears, the greatest gag and story man of 
them all, wanted by every other studio, and 
Frank Churchill, who composed the “Three 
Little Pigs,’ and Art Babbitt, who animated 
the drunk sequence of the “Country Cousin,” 
and Tom Armstrong, a cousin of Bob, the 
actor, and Joe Sabo, and Otto Englander, 
and dozens of others. Each man a rugged 
individual and yet a supreme loyalist to the 
maddest, gayest, strangest screwball of them 
all, Walter Elias Disney. 





Market Letters 


FROM 


New York City, St. Louis, Cleveland 


By Harriet BRADFIELD 


zines which depend heavily on adver- 

tising for their income, there is more 
optimism in the air now than last month. 
Several publishers are putting out new 
magazines. 

The straight love field is bolstered with 
the appearance of Complete Love Magazine, 
edited by Mrs. Rose Wyn. This will use 
very much the same 


[ spite of all the wails from the big maga- 


or tone to be sought in my love magazines. 
Tell writers to concentrate on sending me 
good material. Payment is one cent a word 
and up, immediately on acceptance. And re- 
ports are going out with tremendous speed.” 
Mrs. Wyn also edits the confessional maga- 
zine, Secrets. For this market also, she is 
emphasizing the shorter lengths: novelettes 
not over 8,000 words; shorts not over 5,000; 
short-shorts about 





type of material as 


2,000 words, and in- 


you will find appear- 
ing in the other two 
love books under 
the same editorship: 
Love Fiction Month- 
ly and Ten Story 
Love. The latter two 
are well established 
as monthlies now. 
The new magazine 
will be a bi-monthly, 
at least until it is 


Each month WRITER’S DIGEST offers its 
readers a detailed accurate market letter 
from New York City. This market letter is 
supplemented from time to time with market 
letters from other cities where we maintain 
market correspondents. Thus, during the 
course of any twelve months our agents per- 
sonally call on all publishers and secure 
first hand reliable market information. In 
addition, all major markets are covered 
from 2 to 4 times a year. With the 
DIGEST next to your typewriter, you can 
depend on complete market coverage. 


between lengths 
2,500 up to 3,500. 
This is an_ editor 
who knows what she 
wants and gives ex- 
ceptionally rapid de- 
cisions — and checks. 
She likes to work 
closely with her con- 
tributors. And many 
writers with the open 
type of mind have 





firmly on its feet. 





profited from her 





“It’s the same old cry 
for stories!” says Mrs. Wyn. “I am having a 
hard time getting good material—and I have 
a big market here for which I must buy. I 
need more stories, and shorter stories. The 
average length of the novelettes has been cut 
down from 15,000 words to a range of 8,000 
to 12,000 words. However, I might occasion- 
ally buy a strikingly good novelette which 
ran to the old word length. I want every type 
of plausible, well written story within the 
love fiction field from strongly dramatic nov- 
elettes down to the more quietly emotional 
and lightly entertaining stories. Shorts may 
run anywhere from 2,000 to 6,000 words. I 
also use light, dramatic verse in all the maga- 
zines. There is no special difference in mood 


good advice. Address 
the above magazines at 67 West 44th Street. 
All the magazines controlled both by Mrs. 
Wyn and by A. A. Wyn, including Magazine 
Publishers and Periodical House books, are 
now known as the Ace Magazines. This sim- 
plification makes it a lot easier to identify 
titles with the correct publisher. 


OOD markets, but more limited in ap- 
peal to writers, are the new bi-monthlies 
which Frank Armer is issuing under the 
name of Trojan Publications at 124 East 


46th Street. These are Romantic Detective 
and Romantic Western. Fifteen-cent pulps, 
which alternate in their appearance on the 
stands. Stories for both markets carry a 
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strong girl interest, leaning definitely on the 
sex angle—the point which causes difficulties, 
_as rejects are out of alignment for submis- 
sion elsewhere. These magazines are likely 
to depend a good deal on regular con- 
tributors for their material, just on this ac- 
count. A careful study of needs is neces- 
sary to sell. But as reports and payment are 
reported to be fast, the writers who can 
handle the type, find it a favorable market. 

Length requirements are the same for the 
two magazines: Novelettes up to 10,000 
words; shorts of 5,000 to 6,000—all com- 
plete. There is also a complete novel of 
20,000 to 25,000 words, This is usually writ- 
ten by one of the regular writers, by invita- 
tion, as it is unlikely that a newcomer wouid 
have the requirements well enough in mind 
to be successful. 

Romantic Western is designed to entertain 
a masculine audience, and a vigorous style 
is wanted. Romantic Detective puts no tabus 
on the type of hero; demands only that 
there be strong girl interest throughout. 
This is the main point of difference from 
Private Detective, already established as a 
monthly by the same editor. The latter 
magazine limits its type of lead character, as 
indicated by the title. All three magazines 
pay one cent a word, on acceptance. Re- 
ports go out within a week to ten days. 


"THE Double Action Group, located at 60 

Hudson Street, has increased its number 
of titles to twenty. Not all the material ap- 
pearing in these is original, although the 
editor, Cliff Campbell, reports that the per- 
centage of new manuscripts is greatly in- 
creased. The best field here is that of sports 
stories. There are four magazines of this 
type, bi-monthlies. And the rates promised 
on these are the best paid by the house: 
a three-quarter cent minimum with a max- 
_imum of a cent and a half. In addition to 
Ten Story Sports and Blue Ribbon Sports, a 
new title has just appeared: Sports Winners. 
And the fourth one, in the works, is not yet 
ready to have the title announced. Mr. 
Campbell hopes to interest “some good 
authors, but welcomes new people too and 
is glad to work with them.” He does not 
want the Merriwell stuff or heroics of that 
type. Neither is he looking for any grand 


stories of the psychological comeback; he 
has too many already on that order. He 
can use anything from short-shorts of a 
thousand words on up to novelettes of 15,000 
words. Payment is promised on acceptance. 
The catch lies in the time required for re- 
ports here, which averages at least a month 
—often, according to what I hear, it is a 
good deal longer. The company is sadly 
understaffed for the number of magazines 
it is putting out, and the editor does a great 
deal of writing himself. 

Another new title in this same group at 
60 Hudson Street is Personal Confessions—a 
companion to Intimate Confessions. Pay- 
ment is low—a straight half cent per word. 
But there is talk of raising this rate if the 
magazines go over all right. Mr. Campbell 
reports: “We want only stories of sin and 
repentance. This is not the same type of 
magazine as True Story. This is a pulp, 
using a lower grade of stuff, faster moving, 
more action, perhaps somewhat more sinful. 
We use all lengths from 1,000 up to 15,000 
words. But anything longer has to be ex- 
ceptionally good. We would be glad to see 
synopses on any length, and discuss the 
special slant required for our magazines.” 


6 ete Country Home Magazine, one of 


the big four put out by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, is 
making some radical changes in its fiction 
policy. As this magazine has a Net circula- 
tion averaging over a million and a half 
copies each month, every experienced writer 
should familiarize himself with the market. 
Contrary to the usual advice, do not go to 
back issues, but begin studying this magazine 
with the February, 1938, issue. This is the 
first one to reflect the new policy. Please 
note, too, that this announcement of changes 
applies only to fiction ; all other departments 
in The Country Home retain their essentially 
rural character. Here are the new sugges- 
tions, as made by Miss Helen Vaughan: 

“We are not confining ourselves to rural 
backgrounds any longer in our fiction. One 
can have any settings: north woods, the 
high seas, the city, so long as the story itself 
is entertaining. We prefer the American 
scene, as our major circulation is in the 
U. S. However, an exceptional story may 
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have a foreign setting, with Americans as 
the principal characters. This is a family 
magazine, and so we look for a wide variety 
of stories such as adventure, mystery, young 
love, with no emphasis on any one classifica- 
tion, and no special appeal to men or women 
readers. The only thing we prefer to avoid 
is extreme sophistication. There is one 
special change in lengths; we are not going 
to use any more serials. 5,000 words is about 
the most we can take. We would like short- 
shorts of about 1,000 to 1,500 words, but 
we find these extremely hard to find in 
fiction suited to this market.” Rates are 
excellent here, and payment is on accept- 
ance, with prompt reports. 


LANS in the office of Mademoiselle have 

undergone some changes, according to 
Miss Hoffmann, the associate editor. “We 
would like to include stories from estab- 
lished authors, as well as those from new 
writers. At present, we are using a couple 
each month, averaging in length around 
2,500 words. We consider manuscripts from 
1,500 to 3,000 words. Articles should be 
about 2,000 words. Payment is on accept- 
ance. Rates depend on the author and on 
the value of the piece itself.” Address: 1 
East 57th Street. 
@ College Humor is shifting its fiction pref- 
erences in the direction of the young author. 
This amusing monthly has its largest audi- 
ence among college students and those young 
people throughout the country who are 
college-minded. So the editor, Robert A. 
Pines, tells me that he is very anxious to 
get stories by college people. If it were 
possible, he would use stories only by under- 
graduates. However, he has found that not 
very much worth while comes in from this 
type of writer. It is a fine market for the 
young writer to cultivate—but do study the 
requirements and current copies of the 
magazine. Stories of 3,000 to 3,500 words 
are best. Payment is at good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. For a story from an undergrad- 
uate which makes the grade of acceptance, 
he will pay a hundred dollars—even if the 
story is as short as 1,000 words. He uses 
any sort of story without restriction except 
upon grim themes. Address: 22 West 48th 
Street. 


@ Like the prodigal son, Judge has come 
back to its old editor, Jack Shuttleworth, and 
its familiar old offices at 18 East 48th Street. 
For the past year, the magazine has been 
owned by Monte F. Bourjaily; Mr. Shuttle- 
worth has been managing editor, and the 
address has been 16 East 48th. The January, 
1938, issue announces the return to the 
old spirit, with an entertaining review of 
clever humorous drawings from issues of the 
past fifty years. I only wish the editors had 
seen fit to triple this grand array, and cut 
out most of the congratulatory letters! 
Humorous fiction of short lengths up to 
about 1,000 words is now sought. This 
brings good rates. Also, there is a minimum 
of $20 for cartoons with gags, $3.00 for 
jokes, and occasionally $5.00 for ideas. The 
magazine policy is in a state of flux still. 
Look for the new issues. 


QCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE is another im- 
portant market to undergo a change in 
ownership. The organization is now known 
as Harlan Logan Associates, Inc., although 
Charles Scribner’s Sons retains an interest 
in the company. Within a short time, offices 
will be moved from the old place at 3 East 
48th Street, up to 570 Lexington Avenue. 
There are plans in the air for expansion in 
titles ; one of the new publications to use the 
best of the material now broadcast. Aside 
from the “Life in the United States” de- 
partment, which concluded a highly suc- 
cessful contest not long ago, Scribner’s 
Magazine is a market for some excellent 
quality stories and character sketches. The 
editors seem to have the pick of the best. So 
you had better save your postage unless you 
have absolute confidence in the kind of fic- 
tion you can write. The current issue notes 
that five out of the twenty-one stories in the 
O. Henry volume were stories which ap- 
peared originally in Scribner's! 
e Pictorial Review has been arousing some 
heated discussions about those sensational 
problem stories which have appeared in re- 
cent issues. The other magazines in the 
women’s group prefer to let such delicate 
issues be confined to articles. The editors of 
Pictorial tell me that stories of this unusual 
nature are usually worked out in careful 


(Continued on page 38) 





Selling the Fact Crime Article 


By Morcan MONROE 


than a dozen good markets for it, in 

fact. If you’re a bit tired of trying to 
please fiction editors and want a bit of adven- 
ture take a whirl at fact detective stories. 
They’re fun to write. 

Fact detective editors don’t quibble about 
quality or slant or the other headaches en- 
countered in most free lance writing. If the 
yarn is a good one, told “in the words” of a 
law enforcement officer, it will bring you a 
check somewhere between one and two hun- 
dred dollars for 5,000 words. 

Remember the last serious crime com- 
mitted in your community? Remember the 
newspaper headlines; the manhunt; suspi- 
cion cast on innocent persons? Remember 
how Police Captain Jones or Detective Smith 
or Sheriff Brown finally trapped the criminal 
and brought him to Justice? 

Go to Jones or Smith or Brown. Tell him 
you want to write the true story of his exploit 
for possible publication in a national fact 
detective magazine, with his name appearing 
as the author. You'll be amazed at the speed 
with which he loosens up and tells you “How 
I did it.” 

What he tells you, when properly arranged, 
garnished with a dash of suspense and a 
“spread” of photographs showing all phases 
of the crime, will bring you a nice check 
from any one of several fact detective editors. 

That’s all there is to it, so help me! 

Don’t be surprised if someone beats you to 
the easy money, especially if you live in a 
city of 25,000 or more. Surprisingly few 
free lance writers have investigated fact de- 
tective writing. Those who have learned long 
ago to act fast when a crime breaks in their 
community. If you have competition don’t 
let it discourage you. There’s plenty of room 
for everybody when you know the ropes. 


Tee a market for murder—more 
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Fact detective stories are the sole stock-in- 
trade of some dozen national magazines, each 
of which carry from eight to twelve in every 
issue. They represent the true stories of as 
many crimes “as told to” the authors by law 
enforcement officers active in solving them. 
In most cases the stories purport to be 
transcriptions of interviews with officers, dur- 
ing which the crimes and their solutions were 
recounted to the authors. Under such an ar- 
rangement the officer receives national pub- 
licity for himself and his department. The 
writer receives a check from some editor and 
a smaller but legible by-line. Neither author 
or officer can lose on such a deal. 


How to go about it? 

The one thing you must have is police 
contact. That’s not as difficult as it sounds. 
Police and detectives will talk shop to any 
trustworthy person who is inclined to listen. 
If you know none of your local law enforce- 
ment officers personally have some reliable 
person introduce you to one of them. Use 
the introduction to obtain others. A lunch, 
a drink or a cigar go far in arranging such 
matters and it’s money well invested. If your 
police department has a homicide squad 
meet the man in charge of it, for if you hope 
to sell more than a small percentage of your 
work you must deal mostly in murder. 

Don’t hesitate to tell the men you meet 
that you write. Let them know what you 
want and cultivate them to a point where 
they will cooperate with you when a crime 
breaks. Then keep the friendship alive and 
wait for a major crime to come along—or 
dig up a recently solved one. 

Picking your crime is restricted by a few 
rigid editorial taboos. Most fact detective 
editors will not consider the story of any 
crime perpetrated by a colored person. Em- 
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bezzlement and grand larceny (unless on a 
huge scale) stand less chance of acceptance 
than murder, kidnapping and other crimes of 
violence. Sex and society murders are “tops.” 
A crime involving prominent people, or one 
in which unusually clever, scientific detection 
plays a major part is likely to be accepted. 
Petty larceny, minor racket activities and 
“slum murders” don’t sell. Any crime con- 
taining a strong “woman angle,” especially 
murder, is sure to sell if properly submitted. 
Arson stories can sometimes be sold if the 
crime results in a large, spectacular fire with 
loss of life. The same is true of bombings. 
Bank robberies are good if there is bloodshed 
or unusual daring. 

In writing of sex and child murders don’t 
be squeamish about recording the disgusting 
details, if you want to give the editor what 
he wants. 

When a crime breaks, size it up for news 
value. If the newspapers play it up to any 
extent clip the best stories and file them for 
future reference. Determine which officer is 
actually in charge of the investigation and 
get his opinion of the crime. He isn’t likely 
to tell you much early in the investigation 
unless you know him very well, but you can 
get an idea of how “big” the crime is from 
his remarks. 

It is almost needless to point out that 
police information should never be revealed 
to anyone, including family and friends. 
Such information has a disconcerting way of 
leaking out. If you should be foolish enough 
to engage in such a practice you may actually 
hinder the police in their work. If they learn 
of it your chances of getting their coopera- 
tion on future crimes will be nil. 


F the story looks good you must act fast to 
protect your interests. Select one or more 
of the markets listed herein and send the 
editor a PREPAID telegram—something like 
this is sufficient : 


ee. 


MRS. RODNEY, UPPERCRUST LOCAL 
SOCIETY LEADER, FOUND MURDERED IN 
BATHTUB AT SUMMER HOME HERE 
TODAY. HAVE RELIABLE POLICE CONTACTS 
AND AM COVERING. MURDERER BELIEVED 
SEX MANIAC. CASE OUTLINE IN MAIL TO 


Never send an editor a collect telegram if 
you hope to sell him. After five o’clock in 
the afternoon use Nightletters. They’re inex- 
pensive and will reach him early the follow- 
ing morning. 

Some editors supply printed “Case Out- 
line” forms on receipt of a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. You will save time by 
writing for these before attempting any sto- 
ries. You may also receive instructions for 
submitting and by-line releases to be signed 
by officers whose names appear on your 
stories. In submitting te editors who do not 
supply these forms typed copies of forms used 
by other editors are satisfactory if the maga- 
zine’s name is changed accordingly where 
necessary. 

The telegram informs the editor that you 
are on the job and wish to sell him a story 
of the crime. Unless he has a standing ar- 
rangement with another writer in your com- 
munity he isn’t likely to buy any story of the 
same crime until he has seen yours, BUT 
THAT DOESN’T INDICATE ACCEPT- 
ANCE. It is simply a courtesy extended to 
you because you reached him first. 

Put your case outline in the mail as soon 
after the telegram as possible. These forms 
usually include space for a complete descrip- 
tion of the crime, police data and a brief 
synopsis of how you intend to handle the 
story. Fill them out in detail for, while the 
crime figuratively took place in your back- 
yard, the editor may be thousands of miles 
away and know nothing of it other than what 
you tell him. The case outline is a time saver 
for both the editor and you and should be 
used on all stories. 

Several days later you will receive a letter 
from the editor. He will tell you one of four 
things: send in your story immediately ; sub- 
mit it after a conviction has been obtained ; 
he has someone else covering for him; he’s 
not interested in the story. His reply governs 
your next action. If he doesn’t want the story 
or is getting it from another source you are 
free to deal with other editors. For this 
reason it is well to notify several editors as 
you are then almost assured of a favorable 
reply from one of them. 

If you are invited to submit your story, 
either before or after conviction, acceptance 
is still not assured. Only after reading a fin- 
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ished story and seeing the accompanying 
photographs will the editor buy your story, 
if acceptable. 

Most editors will not consider a story until 
a conviction is obtained. A few buy stories 
of unsolved crimes, or those still being in- 
vestigated. By reading the magazines you 
intend to try for you can determine which 
class they are in. Magazines which buy only 
after convictions are secured are usually 
(though not always) more reliable to deal 
with. 

Start writing your story when the crime 
takes place. The first draft should be merely 
a chronological outline. It is a waste of time 
to attempt any definite narrative early in the 
investigation as sudden developments (and 
all cases have them) may change the entire 
picture. If accurately kept the chronological 
outline, when combined with news clippings, 
will be all the reference you need in prepar- 
ing the script. It is also a good idea to keep 
carbons of case outlines in order that you 
will not diverge from the original story plan. 

In the interval between notifying editors 
and submitting your story there are three 
things to be done: Get the story; obtain 
pictures; write the story. 

A combination of direct reporting, refer- 
ence to clippings and outline, and police in- 
terviews is the best method of getting the 
story. If you wait to formulate the story until 
the officia! whose by-line will appear on it is 
interviewed you may have trouble. Ability 
to conduct an interview is lacking in some of 
us.. If you depend on the interview for a 
story you may find it dull and spotty despite 
its sensational subject. 

A better way is to write a rough draft of 
the story after investigation is completed. 
Put in it the things you want the officer to 
say. Make it dramatic. Don’t hesitate to 
“put words in his mouth” so long as you stick 
to the facts. Then take the draft to him and 
explain that it is merely an outline which you 
wish him to correct and amplify. He will 
spot points you forget to include and supply 
them. When they are worked into the final 
script your story is complete. 


A TOP-FLIGHT fact detective editor re- 
cently listed what he considers to be the 
elements of a good story. Type his remarks 


on a sheet of paper and keep it in front of 
you when you prepare your story. Here they 
are in his own words: 

“Don’t exaggerate. Stick to facts; give 
particular care to correct spelling of names 
and characters and photo captions. Give 
street addresses, actual names in full, descrip- 
tions, dates, etc. DRAMATIZE the story, 
making it full of suspense, not giving solution 
until you have to. When practical, open story 
with discovery of crime and keep solution 
from reader as long as possible, by hints and 
suggestions throwing doubts and questionings 
in his mind at every opportunity. Never let 
the reader know in advance more than the 
detective knows at any particular stage of the 
case, and, if practicable, without distorting 
the facts, let the reader know less—KEEP 
HIM GUESSING.” 

Simple, forceful language, of the type most 
likely to be used by police officers, should be 
employed throughout the story. 

If the crime selected for your first story 
is at all sensational and these suggestions are 
followed you may be assured of selling your 
first attempt—provided suitable photographs 
are submitted with it. 

The easiest, though not the most profitable, 
way to obtain photographs is by purchase 
from newspaper photographers assigned to 
the crime. You will have to pay their price 
which will range from fifty cents to three dol- 
lars for each print. Never pay more than 
three dollars for a print as that is the highest 
price you will receive from most editors. If 
you must pay the maximum you will net only 
the script payment (from $75 to $100) and 
make nothing on the pictures. 

An alternative which can often be ar- 
ranged, especially if the news-cameraman 
likes publicity, is to reach an agreement with 
him whereby he receives a by-line (usually 
as collaborator) and you receive payment for 
the pictures. 

Better yet, take your own pictures and 
collect both cash and credit. If you can make 
a snapshot you can take crime pictures. 
Make photos of everyone involved, including 
police officers. Take the scene, the victim (a 
picture can usually be obtained from rela- 
tives), important clues and documents, 4 
good courtroom scene if possible, and one or 
two human interest shots of sobbing relatives, 
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criminal looking through bars of cell, etc. 
Submit at least ten photos, more if possible. 
All of them should be 8x10 inches in size, 
printed on GLOSSY paper. 

On the back of each photo PRINT the 
story title, your name and address IN INK. 
To the bottom of each attach a piece of bond 
paper not more than three inches long and 
as wide as the print, on which has been typed 
a detailed caption. If more than one person 
appears in the picture identify them from 
left to right, giving full names, part each 
played in the crime or its solution, and any 
other pertinent information available. 

Mail pictures in standard cardboard photo 
mailing containers supplied by photo supply 
dealers. At the top of your script, just under 
the word count, indicate that pictures have 
been mailed separately—for example : 

(“Twelve photos mailed under separate 
cover.” ) 

Return postage must be sent with pictures 
as well as script if you want them returned 
in case of rejection. . 

Many of my friends who have taken up 
fact detective story writing ask, “What is the 
best type of camera to use for such work?” 

Crime photographs should not be at- 
tempted with inexpensive box cameras as 
they are not suited to this work. If you are 
not an amateur photographer this may sound 
like Greek to you. If it does, take my de- 
scription to a reliable camera dealer who will 
sell you the equipment outlined and instruct 
you free of charge in its use. Here is an ideal 
outfit : 

A 9x12 centimeter film pack and plate 
camera with double extension _ bellows, 
coupled rangefinder and flashlight synchron- 
izer. The camera lens should have a focal 
length of 15 centimeters and its speed should 
not be less than f4.5. You will also need sev- 
eral “filters” and a lens hood. Describe the 
type of work you expect to do and the dealer 
will recommend correct accessories. 

There are a number of such cameras on 
the market, new and used. Some are better 
and more costly than others. Even the 
cheapest will prove satisfactory. Such an out- 
fit will cost from seventy to a hundred dol- 
lars new, but don’t hesitate to buy a used 
camera from any reliable dealer. Many of 


them cannot be told from new and the cost 
is from 40% to 50% less. 

Such an expense may seem a luxury, but 
if you intend to seriously enter the fact de- 
tective field I assure you it is a good invest- 
ment. Your first acceptance will more than 
pay the bill. After that it’s all profit. 

Even with your own camera you may have 
to buy one or more photos of a crime from 
the newspapers. Spot news shots, made on 
the scene when the crime took place, are 
often hard to obtain in any other manner. 
Such pictures should be bought outright. 
The other pictures, which you can make, 
represent clear profit. Most of the profes- 
sionals use the Graflex. It is made by the 
Folmer Graflex Corp. at Rochester, and the 
Marks & Fuller Company of that city sell 
both new and used ones. Willoughby’s, 110 
West 32nd St., New York City, supply many 
press photographers. 

Newspaper men can be as valuable to 
you as the police. Cultivate the friendship 
of reporters and photographers who cover 
crimes in your community. Some of them 
may sell to the fact detective markets. Don’t 
attempt to compete with them — they have 
the inside track and will only resent you 
and throw obstacles in your path. Let them 
know you have no desire to “muscle in;” 
try the editors they don’t sell to. Newspaper 
men are sometimes hard to know, but they’re 
good eggs and will go to bat for you if they 
like you. 

When your first story is sold write the 
editor who bought it, thank him for the 
check, tell him you would like to represent 
him unofficially in your city or town in the 
future. He will then have you in mind 
when something breaks again in your neck 
of the woods and further sales to him can 
be made without the red tape of the first. 

A rather striking example of such good 
fortune took place several years ago when 
a wealthy matron was kidnapped in the city 
where I lived at that time. Before I could 
get out telegrams four had reached me from 
as many editors requesting coverage on the 
story. One generous chap offered a two- 
hundred dollar bonus, in addition to a 
fancy word rate, if I could secure permis- 
sion from the victim’s husband to use his 
name for a by-line! 
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There is no better textbook of fact de- 
tective writing than the magazines carrying 
such stories. Read all of them. The follow- 


ing list of markets is revised to date, but 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


American Detective 
551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Daring Detective 
1501 Broadway, 
New York 


Dynamic Detective 
1501 Broadway, 
New York 


Front Page Detective. 
149 Madison Ave., 
New York 


“Gang Busters”. . 
c/o Will Yolen, 
501 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Inside Detective . 
149 Madison Ave., 
New York 


International Detective Cases 
551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Master Detective 
1926 Broadway, 
New York 


Official Detective... . 
731 Plymouth Ct., 
Chicago 


Real Detective 
250 Park Ave., 
New York 


Special Detective ..... 
434 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Startling Detective Adventures 
1501 Broadway, 
New York 


True Magazine... 
1501 Broadway, 
New York 


True Detective 
122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 


True Cases of Scotland Yard 
39 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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EDITOR 


Robert Borden 


Leonard Diegre 


Leonard Diegre 


. .Hugh Lane 


. . Will Yolen 


(“Lord, Inc.”’) 


W. af. 
Swanburg 


Robert Borden 


John 
Shuttleworth 


.Harry Keller 


Leonard Diegre 


. Lionel White 


Shuttleworth 


.W. M. 


Messenger 


stands. 


submitting. ) 


PREFERENCE 


Current crimes to 8,000 

Must have strong woman in- 
terest 

Current crimes—all types 


All types—6,000 to 8,000 


Organized crime for radio use 
on “Gang Busters” programs 


Strong woman interest — to 
6,000 
Foreign cases only—to 6,000 


All types—to 7,000 


All types—to 7,000 


.......Arthur Mefford “Inside” exposes—to 6,000 


....... William Kostka All types—to 6,000 


Only sensational solved crimes 
—strong sex and woman 
interest 


Play up police and detection— 


to 7,000 


All types—to 7,000 


Solved English cases to 6,000 
—smuggling and swindling 
cases are favorites 


new titles are constantly reaching the news- 


(Unless otherwise noted 5,000 words is 
preferred length. Query all markets before 


ScripT RATE PHOTO Rate 
Per Worp PER Print 


1% Pub. $3.00 Pub. 


1¥%2 up Acc. $3.00 Pub. 


1% up Acc. $3.00 Pub. 


1% to 2 
Acc. 


$2.50 Acc. 


Flat rate No photos 
on Acc. 
(Query) 

1% to 2 $2.50 Acc. 

Acc. 


1 Pub. No photos 


$1.00 to 
$5.00 Acc. 


2 Acc. 


2 Acc. Varies 


1% Acc. $2.00 to 


$3.00 Acc. 


1 up Acc. Varies 


1% up Acc. $3.00 up 
Acc. 


1% to 2 
Acc. 


$3.00 Acc. 


$2.00 to 


2 up Acc. 
$5.00 Ace. 


1% Acc. $3.00 to 


$5.00 Acc. 
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Dont Say - - 


S cool as a cucumber ; as warm as toast. 
As fat as a pig; as thin asa rail. 
As brown as a nut; as yellow as gold. 
As bold as brass; as timid as a rabbit. 
As pleased as a pup; as mad as a hatter. 
As ripe as a berry ; as green as grass. 
As cold as ice; as hot as hades. 
As light as a feather ; as heavy as lead. 
As pretty as a picture; as ugly as sin. 
As straight as a string; as crooked as a corkscrew. 
As black as night ; as white as a sheet. 
As round as an apple; as square as a die. 
As full as a tick; as empty as a barrel. 
As sober as a Deacon; as drunk as a Lord. 
As sweet as sugar ; as sour as swill. 
As slippery as an eel ; as sticky as flypaper. 
As strong as steel ; as weak as water. 
As fit as a fiddle; as sick as a horse. 
As soft as butter ; as hard as nails. 
As frisky as a colt ; as dead as a door nail. 
As strong as a bear; as weak as a cat. 
As busy as a bee; as lazy as a dog. 
As brave as a lion; as meek as a lamb. 


As wild as a tiger ; as tame as a monkey. 
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Selling the Same Old Plot 
Over and Over Again 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR 


ie fourth time you sell the same 
plot,” said E. Hoffmann Price, “You 
know damned well it’s good.” 

The beginner laughed from the belly, and 
I wondered, having brought him up to see 
Price, if he really was getting something too 
important for a beginner to grasp. Price 
swears by the saints that he has four good, 
standard plots. I happen to know he sold 
forty-odd stories last year, a goodly percent- 
age being novelettes. He did the same the 
previous year, and will do it this year. 

I believe it is important for the beginner 
to realize what all experienced writers know 
—that it is futile trying to find new plots, 
and that an idea should not be exhausted 
by being made into one story. 

I’ve just sold seven versions of the same 
plot in the past three months. One of the 
yarns cracked me into the slicks, and the 
others went to the better pulps. Not to be 
smart, but to illustrate to beginners how the 
working writer works the angles of the same 
idea, I’d like to give the basic plot and the 
variations. 

Here is what we start with :— 

A person is under pressure because a 
loved one is kidnapped. 

Let’s admit right away that kidnapping 
has been done to death and that it’s taboo 
unless presented with a fresh angle. But so 
are all the other old plots done to death. So 
we look for a fresh angle with this one 
instead of trying for a new idea. 

We get this (No. 1) :— 

A man, fugitive, is captured and is being taken 
back to testify before the grand jury. To prevent 
his talking, the villian kidnaps his family. The 
plane carrying the hero back to doom crashes, 
and he sees a chance to get away from all his 
troubles. But he would have to leave the others 
in the mountains to perish, in order to save him- 
self. He does the noble thing, and foils the vil- 
lian, to boot. 
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This story broke me into the slicks. I 
hadn’t been using the kidnap situation 
much of late, so I figured it was good for a 


play. So I wrote it this way :— 

No. 2. A cop’s kid is a playmate of a rich 
boy. They are kidnapped, along with the police- 
man father, and the policeman is sent to get the 
ransom, his kid (hero) being held as hostage. 
The boy realizes what this act of his father’s will 
mean to his police career. He sees that it is 
up to him to foil the kidnappers before his father 
returns with the money. He is only a kid against 
three tough men, but he turns the trick. 

This brought a request for more, so I 
looked at the old plot again and took, in- 
stead of the kid, the man who had been sent 
to get the ransom. And we have this :— 

No. 3. A man bumps into a kidnapping and 
is taken prisoner. The kidnappers send him to 
get the ransom, and hold whom they think is 
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“Serves me right for telling that guy he could write!” 
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his son to insure his doing the right thing. But 
the boy is not his son, and, in addition, there 
is something in the hero’s past that prohibits him 
risking public notice. All he has to do is quietly 
forget everything. But what will happen to the 
kidnapped children? He decides to play the game 
through, and virtue triumphs. 


This sold readily, and so I used it again 
as in No. 1, except that there was merely 
the threat of harm to the family, until the 
end of the story. 


No. 4. There is a big prize contest, and a 
single man has the answers to the puzzles. This 
man has a past, and pressure is put on him to 
give these answers to crooks who want to win 
the big first prize. The man is a reticent sort, 
whose whole life is wrapped up in his family. The 
threat is that if he does not give the answers, his 
past will be revealed and he will lose his good 
job, nice house, etc. Then his son is kidnapped 
to insure there being no hitch. Our hero emerges 
victorious by a well-planted ruse, and reveals that 
his boss has known of his past all along. 


This made four times, all stories selling 
the first time out. So, as Price would say, 
I knew damned well the idea was good. 
But how to twist it again? Ah haw! A 
grown man being kidnapped. ‘Why? 


No. 5. A doctor is kidnapped to attend to a 
wounded outlaw. He recognizes the house he is 
taken to, finds it is residence of a friend who 
used to be connected with the gang years before, 
but who is now going straight. If his past is 
revealed, this man will have to leave his family 
and flee with the other outlaws. The solution is 
to kill the doctor when his usefulness is at an end. 
But the friend will not do this, and in return 
the doctor stands by his friend in the climax 
battle. 


About this time I figured I had exhausted 
kidnapping for awhile. Of course I was 
writing other yarns during this time around 
other old plots. And it come to me one 
day that I never had used the actual money 
involved in a kidnapping. So I hastily cor- 
rected the oversight :— 


No. 6. A taxi driver takes two men out to a 
gambling house and they rob it. One is killed 
and the other wounded. The wounded man 
forces the taxi driver to take him to a hotel and 
stay with him to care for him until he is well. 
The crook warns the hero not to try to attract 
the police, because the loot he got at the casino 
will put a noose around both their necks. What 
is this loot? The taxi driver gets possession of 
the briefcase containing the loot, and finds it is 
filled with kidnap ransom. He has locked himself 
in a room of the hotel suite, and the wounded 
crook is in the outside room waiting to kill him. 
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He cannot notify police and be found in posses- 
sion of ransom money. But he does get out of it. 

Just about this time I had a call for a 
story, so I held the kidnapping plot up and 
took another squint at it, and out came the 
following :— 

No. 7. A sheriff, on a visit to the big city, is 
kidnapped by mistake. He is mistaken for a man 
mixed up with a building and loan scandal. The 
kidnappers discover their mistake, and the sheriff 
escapes. But because he is a sheriff and his job 
is going after crime, he follows the men and 
thwarts them when they capture the man they 
were after in the first place. 

That makes seven kidnapping stories. But 
no one yarn is like any other, except in 
being an acceptable story. Incidently, I sold 
five of these yarns to the same company, one 
after another, and surely no editor is dumb 
enough to buy the same story twice or five 
times from the same author. 


What makes these seven variations differ- 
ent are incident, characterization, and view- 
point. You write a story, then you look at 
the same story from the point of view of a 
minor character. You write the same plot 
from this viewpoint and it is not the same 
story at all. 


There are other angles to this use of the 
same plot. Remember Harold Lloyd’s hillar- 
ious fake executions in “The Cat’s Paw?” 
I’d almost forgotten that gag until it cropped 
up in a magazine. But done, I thought, very 
poorly. So I wrote the same gag into a 
story, sent it to the same magazine, and got 
my first check from that editor. 


So if you haven’t got a couple of good 
old sure-fire plots on hand, borrow some- 
body else’s plot and shoot a light from a new 
angle. By the time you’re through, you 
won’t even know yourself that you borrowed 
anything. And if it sells, try it again; and 
when you’ve sold the story four times, you 
can be damned sure it’s good. 


One caution: Be awfully sure you do get 
the different slant. If your new slant doesn’t 
seem to you absolutely and wonderfully 
brand new, leave it alone. There are a mil- 
lion different angles in the old sure-fire 
plots; that being the case, there’s no utter 
use of killing your chances for creative 
writing by stealing a particular and _indi- 
vidualized plot from anybody. 
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Avuin... 


With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Writer’s Digest Announces its 4 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$9 OOO IN. PRIZES 
FOR STORIES 
“ OF 1,500 WORDS 


NCE again WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers a splendid opportunity to com- 
pete on an equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 300 prizes. Every 


script will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read the rules, and enter 
your story, or stories, in this big, open and rich contest. ° 
In addition to offering $2000 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in full 


to the respective authors. 

Thus you have the opportunity of winning one of the 300 prizes offered by WRITER’S 
DIGEST and, in addition, Liberty pays $100 up for stories it buys from 33 contest winners. 
Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talents scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 

As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 

Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete 
with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your chances 
of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 
1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.—R. K. A. 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


Ist prize —$150.00 cash 
2nd prize —$100.00 cash 
3rd prize—$ 50.00 cash 


4th prize—$ 50.00 cash 


5th through 16th prize 


One brand new Underwood portable type- 
writer; 1938 Universal Model. Standard 
keyboard. Sturdy and durable for plenty 
of use. 


17th and 18th prize 


Three cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


19th prize 
Two cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


20th to 35th prize 


One new copy of Plotto the masterbook of all 
plots. To all prize winners of Plotto who have 
bought this book from Writer’s Digest, $25.00 
in cash (the retail price of the book) will be 
given instead. 


36th to 40th prize 


One paid in full enrollment in the Writer's 
Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. 


4lst to 45th prize 


One cent a word for each and every word in 
the prize winning story. 


46th to 60th prize 


One set of the new Concise Encyclopedia— 
4 Volumes—published by Doubleday Doran. 


6lst to 80th prize 


One copy of any standard priced writer’s text 
issued by any book publisher. 


81st to 100th prize 


A nationally advertised guaranteed fountain 
pen, of good quality, and excellent make. 


101st to 200th prize 


A package of 250 sheets each of Eaton’s Cor- 
rosable Bond. This is the highest grade prac- 
tical bond paper for authors. Typewritten 
lines on this paper can be erased perfectly, 
and easily with any eraser. Also included in 
the package is carbon paper and a typewriter 
eraser. 


201st to 300th prize 


An engraved Certificate of Merit recording 
the place you won in the contest. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short stories must be original, and no more than 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or hand- 
written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(mew, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 


magazine. 
. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 


scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar 
one year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
= East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK: 


stories in this contest. No more than 2 stories may be 
entered by any one writer. 


. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the exclusive 
property of the individual writers. The names of the 
winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. All scripts 
will be returned within 30 days after the completion of 
the contest. This contest will not be extended. 


. Contest closes Midnight March 15th, 1938. Two experi- 
enced professional editors will judge the scripts and each 
script will be read by each of the two judges. 


6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 





I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. 


(Check which) 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith []. 


Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
am sending it under separate cover [)). 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is mew []; my subscription has expired; please renew it [); 


I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription []. 
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New York Markets 
(Continued from page 27) 
conferences. If you are a new contributor, 
it might be wise to stick to the surer paths 
of light love stories and general woman-ap- 
peal. But in addition, the magazine is going 
in for stories that dig a lot deeper and at- 

tack social problems of the day. 

“We are always on the lookout for new 
writers whose work we can use; and it is 
immaterial to us whether manuscripts are 
submitted direct or through a literary agent. 
Each offering is judged on its merits, and in 
the light of its worth to us... . In general, 
our requirements are as follows: short stories 
(3,500 to 5,000 words) which have a wide 
appeal, particularly to women. Serials (50,- 
000 words up). Book-length novels (50,000 
words) suitable for publication in a single 
issue. Feature articles (1,500 to 4,000 words) 
of compelling interest to a nation-wide audi- 
ence of women. Poems—largely restricted 
to seasonal verse and lyrics that are both 
short in length and short in line.” Reports 
are prompt; payment at excellent rates, on 
acceptance. Address: 316 West 57th Street. 
Herbert Mayes is editor. 

Time, Life, and Fortune are planning to 
move from their present quarters in the 
Chrysler Building, 135 East 42nd Street, 
sometime in March. The top seven floors of 
the newest Radio City Building has been 
reserved for these editorial offices. And the 
move is considered so important, that the 
building itself is being named the Time and 
Life Building—at least for the twenty years 
called for in the present lease. The address 
will be 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Editors of The New Yorker are asking 
contributors please not to address manu- 
scripts to special editors; rather, to address 
either the magazine or a particular depart- 
ment. One of the policies of this magazine 
is, apparently, to maintain freshness of edi- 
torial viewpoint by a constant state of flux 
in the personnel of the staff, and addressing 
an individual editor only causes delay to your 
manuscript. The best thing here is to study 
the magazine closely. Material is often hu- 
morous, and yet with a serious thread under- 
running it. The editors quake at the mere 
suggestion that they should define what The 


Wrirter’s Dicest 









New Yorker uses, or what it wants. The 
open door to new ideas and unusual manu- 
scripts is the thing there. They live in the 
constant hope that the next time the door 
opens or the mail comes in, some delightfully 
new and amazing idea will be awaiting 
them! This is, however, a far harder quali- 
fication to fill than the casual] reader of this 
magazine realizes. The surface indications 
lean so strongly to amusement that the 
serious requirements often pass unnoticed. 
Rates are excellent—and on a rising scale— 
for those who can climb the hill. Do not 
submit unless you have read their book, as 
the tone is unique. Address: 25 West 43rd 
Street. 


e@ Another excellent slick-paper market is 
Redbook. This monthly hovers around the 
million-circulation point, and pays the best 
of rates for those who can sell to Edwin 
Balmer and his associate editors. The differ- 
ences between this magazine and others in 
the big general-fiction field are explained by 
the editors thus: 


“Redbook is somewhat out of the general 
run of slick paper magazines. We try to 
make the magazine extremely varied, but 
we do not underrate the intelligence of our 
readers. The novels-in-one (issue) are good 
books that do not always happen to be the 
best-seller type hitting popular appeal tests. 
We try to give our readers writing which is 
in the trend of 1938—thoroughly modern. 
A story might happen a generation back, 
but the method of telling it is that of today. 
These novels are complete books, about 50,- 
000 words in length. Something longer 
would be cut here in the office. Please do 
not send us mystery stories, as we use only 
about one in three or four years. Encore-of- 
the-month is the only reprint—usually some- 
thing from a small magazine which is too 
good to be buried. Novelettes are about 15,- 
000 words. Shorts may be 5,000 words and 
under. We like short-shorts of 1,000 words 
and the in-between lengths. As to non-fic- 
tion, we are not in the market. This ma- 
terial is handled entirely on assignment. 
Excellent rates are paid on acceptance.” 
The address is 230 Park Avenue. 


@ Donald Kennicott edits Blue Book at the 
same address. This is definitely a man’s 
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Fesruary, 1958 


magazine with wide appeal—neither high- and be sure they are marked for the con- 
brow nor dull. The editor doesn’t care for test! 
much woman interest. And in the short Miss Bacon is bringing about a radical 
stories of real experiences which fill the change in policy for her Smart Love Stories. 
back of the monthly, sex adventures are Beginning with the January issue and in- 
barred. creasing with later ones, you will see a 
All writers of confessional stories will give definite shift toward greater sophistication 
heed to the big new contest going on for and modernness. There has never before 
contributors to True Story Magazine. The been such a true difference between this 
change in policy, made with the recent con- and her other popular weekly, Love Story 


test in True Romances, is continued here. Magazine. A story written for one maga- 
4 zine definitely cannot suit the other. Rather 


Instead of prizes of varying amounts, each , . 
of the twenty-five prize-winners will receive than shooting blindly at these markets, you 
must hereafter study the magazines closely. 


exactly the noage nee aoe ipa These are the lengths preferred for Smart 
dollars. Anyway, it will be a contest to try. Love Stories: Shorts of 2,500 to 6,000 


But you can count on plenty of competition ; words; serials—2 to 4 parts, 5,000 to 6,000 
contestants usually run way up into the words each installment. Emphasis should 
thousands. You will find all the details in p,. put on the smart, sophisticated tone of 
the current issue of the magazine; please the story. Rates are good ; paid very prompt- 
look them up there. The contest closes on ly on acceptance. Love Story require- 
March 31st. Address of True Story Maga- ments vary somewhat in lengths wanted: 
ine is 122 East 42nd Street. But note that Shorts 1,500 to 6,000 words; serials—2 
the rules give a slightly different address to 5 parts, 5,000 to 6,000 words each in- 
for manuscripts submitted to the contest—  sstallment. Stories should be emotional, not 


: 








WILL YOU BE A “BIG NAME”- TOMORROW? 


Only the years ahead will tell—but it’s so easy to let them drift by! It’s so easy to 
soothe your conscience and pride with the handy alibi that every new writer must struggle 
through an apprenticeship—and then, overnight, will come SUCCESS. 

It seldom works that way. REAL literary success, like that in any other profession, 
usually is the result of systematized development toward a definite goal; gradually “working 
up” through the smaller magazines into the first-class large circulation markets. It often 
begins with your realization of your present limitations, with finding the medium for which 
your current ability is suitable. It develops through consistent appearance in a gradually 
increasing number of magazines with the consequent growth of your reputation. 

f you are just beginning to write, or if you have floundered around with indifferent 
results for some months or years, NOW is the time to secure the same conscientious, sympa- 
thetic professional heln through which I have launched so many discouraged new writers 
upon a successful literary career. 

Send me one of your stories, and tell me about yourself and your literary ambitions. I'll 
help you find the proper markets to which you should begin selling promptly; I’ll show you 
how to make your stories right for them. I'll analyze your plotting, characterization, dia- 
logue, construction. When you have produced a salable story either the first time I read it, 
or after you’ve rewritten according to my advice, I market it for you. And you will find that 
I constantly strive to develop you into a really important writer, in addition to helping you 
3 with and selling your individual stories. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


One dollar per thousand words (minimum fee $3.00). With your first story send along an extra one of about 
the same length and I'll give you a critical report on the second story, free. SALES COMMISSIONS: To 
American markets, 10%, minimum $5.00. To foreign markets, 15%. 


Ask for my booklet, ‘Telling and Selling Your Stories''—Free. 


WARD THOMAS 
521 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


stl 
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THE KING’S ENGLISH 
ON HORSEBACK 


A humorous synonym book of gay, 
rollicking phrases—a vast collection of 
rip-roaring, button - busting tid - bits — 
a sure-fire antidote for the deadly style. 

The book is conveniently alphabetized 
like a dictionary. Upon referring to the 
word you intend using you find listed 
under it numerous humorous and smart 
words and expressions synonymous in 
meaning. 


A Clothbound Volume—220 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


RODALE PUBLICATIONS 


DEPT. 8 EMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE 
VERB-FINDER 


Will invigorate your literary style with- 

out resorting to drills, practice, etc. The 

VERB-FINDER, by a patented method, 

gives you instantly choice, powerful verbs for 

noun used. 

—e in picturing the French Revolution, used 
three verbs to every adjective. 


$3.00 


Postpaid 
end for "Cireular 


RODALE PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 8 EMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 





College Graduate. Typing. 30c 
1000 words for copying, 40c with 
corrections. '/>c line for poetry. 
Prompt. Guaranteed. 

MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 

NATIONAL a SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth S?#., 2, Los Angeles, Cal. 














CHARLES F. RONAYNE 


Authors’ Representative 
and Critic 


Stories, Articles, Book-Lengths 
for the Quality Markets 


60 East 42d Street, New York City 











sentimental, told from the girl’s point of 
view. Verse up to 12 lines is also used. 
Good rates, pand on acceptance. Esther 
J. Ford is the associate editor on both 
magazines. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

The Gentlewoman, 154 West 14th Street, 
is entirely out of the market at present, 
and the telephone is disconnected. 

A group of new sex magazines recently 
announced in writer’s magazines as being 
located first at 439 Broadway, Brooklyn, and 
then at 105 West 40th Street, New York 
City, are already out of existence due to 
failure of expected backing. A cynical com- 
ment is seen in the name on the office door: 
“Practical Magazines, Inc.” 

They Say is another publication to go out 
of existence. This was located at 112 East 
19th. 

Modern Astrology has been sold to the 
publishers of World Astrology Magazine, and 
will be merged with the latter. V. S. is the 
publisher, at 480 Lexington Avenue. 

Street & Smith’s picture magazine, Pic, 
has been so- successful that it is now being 
published every two weeks, instead of once 
a month. A market for glossy prints of in- 
teresting camera shots. Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue. A. Laurence Holmes is the editor. 

The new Bilbara Publishing Company at 
18 East 48th Street (no connection with 
judge in the same building apparently) 
is putting out a bi-monthly, Picture Detec- 
tive. This is meant for strong stomachs. 

Personal Romances, recently taken over 
by Bilbara, is edited by Mrs. May Kelley, 
who plans to make it strictly a confessional 
magazine hereafter, eliminating the “name” 
stories used when it was under Altem own- 
ership. She wants stories of young love or 
married young love, highly emotional, writ- 
ten in a very serious vein. There will oc- 
casionally be stories from the man’s view- 
point. Best length is 5,000 words, with 
some up to 6,500; also two shorts a month 
of about 2,500 words. Payment is one 
cent a word on publication, but Mrs. Kelley 
says she soon hopes to be able to pay with- 
in ten days after acceptance. 

Modern Movies, which also moved over 
to Bilbara Publishing Company recently, 
with its editor, William T. Walsh, is making 
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some changes in physical appearance of the Hit Ch YOUR wagon to the star of 


magazine. The contents will not vary much. 


The editor is holding strongly to giving the : HARRY McGUIRE 


real news about new players. No fiction is ' | pamortel diverse of She 
used whatever. And a free-lance writer | Modern Writers’ Service; for- 

‘ ‘ ‘ ; mer editor of OUTDOOR 
must have close connection with movie com- LIFE, and editor of RING- 


ae . . MASTER 
panies in order to qualify as a contributor 
to this fan market. About a two-cent mini- 


mum is paid on publication. } The MODERN WRITERS’ 


Harry Widmer announces an important SERVICE 1s unique 


change in top lengths for a lot of the Ace 1 It, is the only bureau of its 


Magazines (As mentioned earlier in this é thor the written criticism of at 
P : ~ : Mr. McGuire and his staff are glad to arrange personal 
article, Ace is the name now applied to | 2.4%, McGuire and his stait are 


‘ a in M zin Publishers The author receives instruction in good writing as well 
all the m gazines of aga € 3 as_ in marketable writing, under the direction of a man 


p a wee? who has been not onl ful publisher, - 
and of Periodical House—67 West 44th turer on English, but ‘is sleo. ow 9 fg BS 


Street.) Red Seal Western now wants its capziet. Gomatic exitic, pest. playwright end chert Stuy 


: ° Expert guidance of the writer toward the field in which 
longest stories running between 20,000 and § Rat oe meat profitably n 


25,000 words. For most of the others a 12,- 3,000 swords, ‘$3.00; $1. “00. for each Socal 1,000 words. 
up * w 


. : ° Book-length manuscripts, 
000 word top is the rule. This applies to ome Binge, $20: 
Western Trails, Western Aces, Ace Sports, Special arrangement. 


‘ * The Most Economical Investment a Writer Can Make 
Champion Sports, Romance Roundup, Sure Ss dices tse Cemeiiens a 


Fire Western, and Super Western. These | THE MODERN WRITERS’ SERVICE 


all seem to be good reliable markets, even 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


though payment continues to be made on 
. . (A nny ns Soar enous. [Ne A ae and 
publication. we MODERN Gnourr ines mere 




















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


St. Louis Market Letter Prompt, accurate service. First copy on 20-lb. bond. 


Carbon copy free—also extra first and last pages. Minor 


H corrections made in grammar and spelling if desired. 
HE Sunday School papers which Script carefully proof read and mailed flat. 35c per 


offer a number of markets in St. thousand words. 
Louis have been undergoing changes. LILA H. eee 


At the Eden Publishing Company, 1724 | “0 S&tMA STREET. PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


Chouteau Avenue, Mr. McQueen told me 


they have discontinued all their papers and TOP -NOTCH TYPING!!! 


* . wo! ped absolutely free to new clients 

are not prepared at this time to announce DURING’ PEBRUARY ONLY Sample without obli tigation 
* a service that has won favorable comment from itors. 

those that will replace them. Additional work at regular rates: 30c per thousand, in- 
cludes carbon and extra outside sheets. Quality copy. 


The Christian Board of Publications, 2700 Prompt. Write esas amaniane 
Pine Street, has combined Girl’s Circle and WAYNESBURG, O1IO 
Boy’s Comrade into one paper called High- 
way. Herbert L. Minnard and Frances 
Woolery are the editors. They buy short HOW TO SELL SHORT STORIES 
stories from 2,000 to 2,500 words. The pre- SHORT STORY WRITERS 
ferred characters for these oe boys and Do you sell your stories or do they bounce back to you 
girls from 12 to 17. Normal interests and as fast as you submit them? 

i j How To Sell Short Stories, by Fred B. Jacobs, discusses 
situations related to young people should be the short story selling sedtinen in a practical way and 
used. Serials, with characters the same as contains valuable information for every aspiring writer. 
above, should run 8 to 10 chapters, of 2,000 Why not order a copy today? , 
words each. Articles of general interest to | ing point in your career and os bee Oe 
boys and girls, or of special appeal to either $1.00 postpaid to any part of the world. 

boys or girls are used too. These should be 
from 100 to 1,000 words, and be illustrated 


if possible. Photographs of adventure, travel 

















E. George Lindstrom Publishing Co. 
310 Lakeside Avenue, W. Cleveland, Ohio 
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SONG POEM WRITERS == i; you want to write 
words for songs—if ie want to make quick rogress 
read the booklet “‘THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITING.” 
Our free criticism service and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties. Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on his 
song—Burl Boge’s song won a nation-wide contest—Over 
50 brand new songs accepted during past few weeks on 
royalty for publication of radio recording. All by new 
writers. 
No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 
Indiana Song Bureau, Inc. t 
pe A 
Salem, Indiana a 
Send FREE Booklet, ‘‘The Key To Your Future in 
writing,” and full information about your 50-50 PLAN. 














REE TO SONGWRITERSI 


Send now for free book “HOW TO 
WRITE SONGS” by famous Broadway 
composer, also free Rhyming Dictionary. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE DEPT. 407 
1234 Broadway New York City 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness Angeles, Calif 


tah last 
FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


SONG WRITERS! 


{Poems or Melodies) 


If you want an OUTSTANDING, AMAZING proposition that 
Sie can truly appreciate, write me today! A card will do. 
ne cent marvelously spent .. . SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
Be convinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Composers-——Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 

by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane." ‘Treasure 

Island,"" ‘Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 

able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 


1619 (D) Broadway, New York 





Clark Building, Dept. ""WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 








and sports stressing interests of high school 
young people are also bought. 

At the same address The Front Rank is 
edited by Herbert L. Minnard and Erma R. 
Bishop for older young people and adults. 
Their needs are short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 
words, with characters from 18 to 25 years 
of age. They should be moral in tone but 
not preachy. Serials of 10 to 12 chapters, 
with about 2,000 words to the chapter, 
should introduce young men and young 
women characters of the same age. General 
information and biographical articles must 
be accompanied by illustrative photographs. 
Biographical articles are especially solicited. 
Photographs of unusual scenic beauty or 
special interest are used for the cover page. 
These should be glossy prints. 

junior World, for junior boys and girls, 
also uses 2,000 to 2,500 word short stories 
and serials of 8 to 10 chapters. Articles, 
illustrated if possible, of travel, biographical, 
scientific, handicraft or general informational 
interest should run from 100 to 1,500 words. 
Hazel A. Lewis and Dorothy M. Livsey are 
the editors for this and Storyland. 

For Storyland, which is for children under 
nine, they buy 200 to 1,000 word stories. 
Simple handicraft articles from 300 to 500 
words, and drawings or photographs with 
child or animal subjects. 

The rate of payment for all four of 
these weekly magazines is the same. $3.50 a 
thousand for stories and articles and 25c to 
$3.00 for glossy print photographs, accord- 
ing to size and subject matter. Each maga- 
zine is also in the market for poems of not 
more than 20 lines, for which they pay 50c 
per four line stanza. 

Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., a 
Catholic monthly, uses short stories, essays 
and interviews. These must be of interest to 
young people of 15 and up. 2,000 to 2,500 
words are the desired lengths. The rates are 
lc a word and better. They use no poetry 
and no photographs. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J. is the editor. 

The Comfort Printing Company, 107 N. 
Eighth Street, publish fact books from 30,- 
000 to 50,000 words, that appeal to a 
definite field. Payment is made on a royalty 
basis. 
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Arthur A. Poss, editor of the American 
Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington 
Ave., uses merchandising articles for paint 
stores. These must be good and should not 
exceed 1,000 words. Payment is lc a word 
after publication. 

George Boardman Perry, at the same 
address, stressed the need of good photo- 
graphs with articles of not more than 800 
words for the American Painter and 
Decorator. This goes to painting contractors, 
and therefore, the articles must be successful 
merchandising experiences of recognized 
decorators. 1c a word is paid after publica- 
tion. Both editors prefer to be queried before 
material is submitted. 

Articles, illustrations and photographs 
pertinent to and about shoe repairing are 
used by Shoe Repair Service, Mart Bldg., 
according to Associate editor, Walter J. 
Eggers. Rates are Yc to 134c based on the 
quality of the article. 

Mr. S. P. Hankerson, editor of Wooden 
Barrel, said they use stories up to 2,500 
words about the use of barrels in various in- 
dustries. These should show why the com- 
pany finds barrels the best package for their 
products. They like one to three good pic- 
tures with each article. 1c a word is paid on 
publication and $1.00 to $6.00 for photo- 
graphs. They also buy trade notes on the 
cooperage industry. For these they pay Yc 
a word. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., is 
over stocked for months to come. 

Meyer Bros. Druggist, 217 S. Fourth St., 
are well stocked for three months the 
editor, S. B. Simpson, said. —A. S. 





Cleveland Markets 
All Addresses Cleveland, O. 


It’s nice work if you can get it, and you can get 
it—writing for the mags—if you try the big and 
varied list of markets in Cleveland where every- 
thing is being bought from fiction to fotographs, 
and travel to trade. 

Since the last market letter appeared in 
Writer’s Dicest two prospects have folded, and 
some have been added. Here they are: 


General 


Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., a monthly for 
children from 4 to 14, edited by Esther Cooper. 
It uses three or four short stories and one or two 
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Novels - Short Stories - Plays 


All Types of Non-Fiction 
**Your revisions and suggestions splendid.” 
F. J. Evans. 
“I truly like your detailed criticism, and also I am 
extremely grateful for your interest.’ 
Miss Emma Rose Daggett. 


WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


REPORTS 


Miss Evelyn Northrop: 
Several plays (one-act and full length) marketed. 
Revised in this office. 


Mrs. Claudia Holland: 
First novel (“‘There’s No Return’’) published. 
Revised in this office. 


The Director: 

Two courses in Playwriting—Staley College. Publicity 
Campaign—Eliz. Peabody House Operetta. ‘‘Fundamen- 
tals of Fiction’’—Correspondence Course for Clients of 
This Service. 


Story Building Criticism Sales 


Fifteen Years of Practical Experience 
Trial Criticism, $1.00. (Plus Return Postage) 


WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


aims“; Se, EFFICIENT 
40c per thousand words 
Quality service guaranteed 
Editorial requirements met 


EDITH TAPPER & COMPANY 


3434 No. Booth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SONGWRITERS: 


**Hit"’ Quality Music to Poems, age smgens 
—: lody poem, in lead-sheet form, 83.0 Songs arranged; 
ubmit Reed to publishers. Send poems _ for pa and revision. 
NO CHARGE ON REVISING OF POEMS, IF YOU ACT NOW, 
Only honest advice and help given, based on our many years of 
experience, in the music business. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 
Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 


SEND US YOURporxs! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song poems 
for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports guaranteed. 


RICHARD BROS. 
































25 Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS _OF Rag nna 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable 
and information on current market requirements. 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M, M. PUBLISHERS 
Studio Building 





if “you “wite pooms 


Dept. 5 Portland, Ore, 
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GENE BOLLES MAKES AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


I have moved my office from New York to Hollywood 
use it is my belief that I can better serve my clients 
by locating here. I AM PERSONALLY READING 
AND CRITICISING ALL MANUSCRIPTS IN aif 
HOLLYWOOD OFFICE. I have an EAST 
REPRESENTATIVE who contacts editors aon ty om 
direction and facilitates the placement of salable ma- 
terial. I represent you in Hollywood as well as in 
New Yor'! 
I founded this b on the idea that the best way 
to make money was not to see how much money I could 
et from writers by luring them with empty claims and 
large promises of fame and fortune, but by giving them 
something of value. This I believe I have done. 
hold tight to the belief that a selling agent's profit 
should come from sales. am a literary agent not a 
miracle worker. I can help make a ms. salable and sell 
it if it can be made salable and sold. 
HEREAFTER I AM CHARGING A HANDLING 
FEE. I believe that the actual costs of handling 
manuscripts should be paid by you and not by me. 
WHEN I SELL YOUR MS. I WILL DEDUCT THIS 
FEE FROM MY USUAL TEN PER CENT. 


$1.00 FOR A MS. UP TO 8,000 WORDS—$2.00 FOR 





FEE MUST ACCOMPANY EACH MS. SUBMITTED. 
I do no revising or collaborating. No poetry, feature 
articles or syndicate material. No assistants. Whether 
a beginner or well established you are assured of first 
hand attention. 


People can only TALK in an ad—give me a chance to 
SHOW you. 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


neatly and accurately typed. Minor corrections made. 
Extra first and last pages. One carbon copy free. 
Mailed fiat. 

40c per 1000 words. Books, 35c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, ic per line. 


AGNES HEARD 


515 E. 7th St., Crowley, La. 


TYPING BY EXPERTS 


Elite type. 40c per 1000 be goa 
Duplicate first and last 


with long experience. 
20 Ib. bond. Free carbon copy. 

Proof read. Editing, if desired, by experienced 
printer-proofreader-editor. 


ROBERT M. NICOLSON 


924 N. Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
pa ublisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 

ational selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 


serials in each issue. The serial, running about 
four installments, is generally a children’s mys- 
tery (don’t kill anyone). Shorts may be fairy 
stories for very young children or adventure for 
older boys. All should point a moral. Poetry is 
also used. The magazine claims 75,000 circula- 
tion. Rates of payment vary. 

Highway Traveler, 920 Superior Avenue, pub- 
lished bi-monthly by the Greyhound Management 
Co., is a smart, slick paper travel magazine de- 
signed to promote interest in travel through de- 
scription of the scenic attractions of North Amer- 
ica. Recent contents include a humorous story 
of the personal experiences of a hitch-hiker ; “Abe 
Martin’s Indiana,” ‘‘Cactus—Food, Drink and 
Shelter for Desert Denisons,’ “Chattanooga.” 
These articles run from 1,500 to 2,500 words, all 
illustrated. Rates vary. R. E. Cochran is editor. 

Ohio Motorist, Hollenden Hotel, is the monthly 
magazine of the Cleveland Automobile Club edited 
by Alice E. Roberts. It uses some fiction in which 
automobiling figures, tourist articles, and short 
safety articles. The club is now engaged in a 
crusade on drunken drivers and might go for 
something to tie into that. Lead articles run 
2,000 to 3,000 words. Top pay is about $15 
an article. 


Power Boating, 1213 W. 3d St., uses authori- 
tative articles on caring for and running power 
pleasure boats. Its subscribers are all owners. 
Technical or semi-technical articles on spring 
overhauling, if it can tell a boat owner something 
he doesn’t already know, would be suited to 
coming issues. If you take a summer power boat 
cruise remember the annual contest with eight 
prizes from $5 to $100. J. G. Robinson is editor. 


Trade Journals 


Commercial Photographer (monthly) and Pro- 
fessional Photographer (twice a month), Caxton 
Building, does not buy photographs, strange as it 
may seem. But it is definitely in the market for 
stories about how commercial and _ professional 
photographers went after new business and de- 
veloped a new field, how they happened to go 
after a new line, whether other cities offer the 
same opportunities, difficulties to be expected in 
getting such business, and whether it pays well. 
Subjects of such stories, says Editor Charles Abel, 
will be glad to furnish photographs for illustra- 
tion free. Such stories may run 1,500 words. 
Mr. Abel reports promptly and pays from one-half 
to three quarters of a cent a word on acceptance. 

Mid-West Purchasing Agent, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
particularly wants short, chatty news notes about 
purchasing agents in its circulation area—Indiana, 
Ohio and Western New York and Pennsylvania. 
Also can use 1,000-word personality sketches of 
industrial purchasing agents of that area, and un- 
usual experiences of purchasing agents, especially 
if humorous. Editor, R. R. Ricker. Payment is 
one-half cent a word. 

Enamelist, 4150 E. 56th St., can use semi- 
technical articles dealing with the use of enamel 
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on any metal, new uses of enamel products, 
methods of application, experiences with enameled 
metal in contrast with non-enameled metals. R. A. 
Weaver is editor. Rates are one and one-half 
cent a word. Photographs are paid for on word 
space rate. Articles should not exceed 1,500 
words. Stocked to April. 

National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 3d St. 
circulates to top flight oil executives. It would 
like to liven its pages of fact, gathered by its 
own staff, with true stories which would accent 
the romance, glamour and excitement of the oil 
business. For example, a good tanker story, or 
story of equipment that survived an unusual crisis, 
or a human interest story of oil men who met an 
emergency will appeal to Virgil P. Guthrie, man- 
aging editor. But writers must have authentic 
information, and should be able to write know- 
ingly of equipment and oil terms. Rates vary, 
but are as good as any in the field. Stocked at 
present, so hold off a few months. 


Industry and Welding, 812 Huron Road, and 
Fabrication Progress (quarterly), devotes itself to 
the uses of welding, application in new fields, 
development of processes which are an improve- 
ment of old methods. Articles must be concise 
and factual, and writer familiar with his topic and 
its technical terms. Payment is one cent a word. 
Lester Aurbach, editor. 


Photographs 


Metal Progress, 7016 Euclid Avenue, will pay 
$5 to $10 for high class pictures of metal manu- 
facturing processes, new metal products, illustra- 
tions of metal fabrication. If art hits the cover 
it brings $25. Only enough words to identify the 
picture is wanted. All articles are written on 
assignment to technical men. Editor, E. E. Thum. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, Sunday roto section, 
buys all sorts of pictures having a general appeal. 
Rates vary according to the play given, but are 
better if offered exclusive in Ohio. C. C. Cald- 
well, editor. 





(Note: The Plain Dealer Sunday Magazine, 
once open to free lancers, folds with the Jan- 
uary 2 issue when the P. D. takes on American 
Weekly.) 





Central Press, 1435 E. 12th St., wants spot news 
pictures, and be sure it’s news. Pays an average 
of $3. Leslie Eichel, editor. (Is not buying fiction 
now.) 

Farm and Garden 


American Fruit Grower, Standard Building, has 
a national circulation of 150,000. It wants 
grower experience stories from 1,000 to 2,000 
words. Also uses shorts of 200 to 300 words on 
unusual marketing ideas. Covers both citrus and 
northern fruits. Payment is $2.50 a column (500 
to 600 words) and $1 for art. Editor, Dean 
Halliday. 
Your Garden, 1100 Chester Avenue, confines 
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TYPING 


Your manuscript typed EXACTLY as you want it. One 
carbon free. Prompt service. 40c a thousand words. 
Mailed flat. Extra carbons 10c a thousand words. 


R. T. NELSON Chicago, Ill. 
3060 W. Washington Bivd. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry 2c per line. Special rates on book manu- 
scripts. 
THE BUSINESS SERVICE BUREAU 

209 Weinberg Arcade, Dept. W.D., Galesburg, Illinois. 








This Sealed 
Book 
LOANED 
stom Zoe! 
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THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psychology 
OF Life 6 


Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Adopt a new psychology of life and 
MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
by the use of simple laws, you can ap- 
oy the powers of your mind to bring 
about startling changes in your life. If 

ou are sincere in your desire, write 

or the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe T.BF. 


She Rostcructans 


-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


[Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 
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FREE PUBLICITY! 


Think of it! Here’s the gottes opportunity you’ve been 
waiting for! A chance to P ce your name before hundreds 
of editors, at no extra cost 


NEW FACES FOR 1938 


William a i ae antown, W. Va.; Maud L. Gardiner, 


Binghamton, .; Mrs. Virginia R. Grundy, — en 
Miss.; Helena Laughton, Washington, ; na 
Oregon; Ruth Deamer, ‘Tes An- 


Himmelberger, Baker, 
geles, Calif.; Nellie 8. Fullam, Rat tbh Center, Vermont. 


ATTENTION EDITORS! 


These new writers have shown me very promising work, 

and I feel that they are worthy of extra consideration. I 

a | cuseest Soke investigate their possibilities at once. 
** for some lucky editor! 

















ATTENTION WRITERS! F 
If you’ve got bee + yd talent, don’t keep it under your E 
hat! Let the world know that you're a writer by join- H 
ing the “New Faces’. It may prove to be one of the U 
most beneficial steps you've ever taken! A 
HOW TO QUALIFY: § 
Mail me one of your best ptories. enclosin ng the service 
fee and return postage. If it sh awe good work, your s 
name will be published at an early date. It need not . 
be salable to win you publicity. owever, if it can C 
sold, I'll place it for the usual 10% commission, Each I 
unavailable manuscript will be returned with a detailed = 
critical analysis. L 
Remember, there will be a new group each month, 
so don’t let one failure stop you! Ly offer has A 
no “‘strings’’—nothing to buy or sell! FULL 
BARGAIN SERVICE FEES: CRITICAL 
REPORT ON 
Any story to 2,000 words....$1.00 
ANY TWO SHORT- 
2,000 to 4,000 words......... $2.00 SHORT STORIES (NOT 
4,000 to 6,000 words......... $3.00 OVER 1500 
Special rates on longer mss. On, WORDS 
EACH) 
GEORGE POMMER, JR. < 


(Nine years in the Writing Game) 0, 
4311 Garfield South, Minneapolis, Minn. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 


Neat, accurate ond techaically perfect. F First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free.. Minor corrections in 
8 ling. punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over e0,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street, 


JOIN WRITERS' CIRCLE 


Members participate in 
Write for Pros- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





An international organization. 
many valuable advantages offered. 
pectus at once. 


It Is FREE. NO OBLIGATION. 


R. BESNER 
30 Church St., Dept. 22, New York, N. Y. 











itself to Ohio. Wants articles which have a new 
approach to the standard old flower gardening 
subjects—how and when to plant, care for and 
arrange gardens, success with unusual plants in 
Ohio, tips on rock gardens, water gardens, wild 
gardens. It circulates among gardeners who want 
practical ideas. Rates are one cent a word, articles 
average 1,000 to 1,200 words. This is also edited 
by Dean Halliday. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell St., no longer 
uses original fiction. It is always in the market 
for a good human interest story about an Ohio 
farmer. Practically all its material on the broad, 
general farm topic is staff written. 


Religious 


Church Management, Auditorium Bldg., pays 
promptly for articles up to 1,000 words on 
unique ways in which churches have raised money, 
unusual incidents in connection with church ad- 
ministration, how churches are serving the com- 
munity in new ways, unusual programs on special 
days (Easter is coming). It also uses frequent 
stories about ministers’ wives who are performing 
duties out of the ordinary. William Leach is ed- 
itor. 


Newspaper Syndicate 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3d St., issues the 
fiction and feature Sunday newspaper supplement, 
Every Week. It wants “clean” features (no scan- 
dals) about modern women and their achieve- 
ments, biographical stories of people with some 
claim on fame, full accounts of current news of 
unusual interest, new angles on big events, or 
stories revealing unknown incidents behind news 
of national interest, illustrated. Articles should 
run about 2,000 words. Submit outlines to Edi- 
tor Ernest Lynn. A detailed folder on Every 
Week requirements will be mailed on request. 

In fiction, clean, lively romance, adventure, 
mystery and human interest character stories 2,500 
to 3,000 words are preferred. 

NEA also buys feature material and pictures 
for use of newspaper dailies, principally Scripps- 
Howard papers. Query Peter Edson, editor, first. 

—L. J. H. 











WRITE FOR RADIO 


Dramas, Serials, Commercial Programs, Continuity or Gags 
bring big money to trained writers. One successful idea may 
keep you busy for years and earn a fortune. 

Our short, home study course will show you how to write for 
this lucrative market and tell you how and where to submit 
material. Special attention to new writers. 

Write for free chart: How to Determine Your Ability. No ob- 
ligation. rts Academy, 3819 Wilshire, Studio S, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 
I WILL TYPE FREE 


your first ms., not exceeding 3,000 words, on 20-lb. Esquire Ripple 
Bond, ineluding carbon copy, extra first and last pages, ms. cover, 
if accompanied with second ms., 3,000-word minimum, at my reg- 
ular rates, 50c each 1,000 words. Corrections in punctuation, 
spelling, grammar—75c each 1,000 words. 


KEITH S. PHILLIPS 
3249 W. Carlisle Street, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Don't Forget 


MODERN ROMANCES 


$10,000.00 
Real Life Story Contest 


Get your contribution in 
before March 31st 
For details see current issue 


149 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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FEBRUARY, 


The Charles H. Sergel Play Contest 


Established by Annie Meyers Sergel in mem- 
ory of Charles H. Sergel, civic leader and 
founder of the Dramatic Publishing Company 


HE directors of this contest are this year of- 

fering the Charles H. Sergel Prize of $500 for 
the manuscript which in the opinion of the judges 
represents the best one-act poetic drama submit- 
ted on or before May 1, 1938. Names of judges 
are not announced in advance. Those in previous 
contests have been Margaret Ayer Barnes, Alice 
Gerstenberg, Lloyd Lewis, Roger L. Sergel, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, and Frank Hurburt O’Hara. The 
conditions of the contest are: 

1. Only one-act, original plays, hitherto unpro- 
duced and unpublished, will be considered. In 
the present contest, only poetic dramas will be 
considered, but it is understood that a play may 
be poetic without being in verse form. (For ex- 
ample, a play like Synge’s “Riders to the Sea” 
would qualify as well as Yeat’s “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire.”) The play should take not less 
than twenty minutes nor more than fifty minutes 
in production. Dramatizations of short stories 
are not eligible unless the material is the original 
work of the writer making the dramatization. 

2. An award of $500 will be made for the win- 
ning play, and a check for that amount sent 
promptly to the winner. The judges, however, 
reserve the right to withhold the prize if in their 
opinion no play submitted merits such prize. 
Honorable mention may be made of plays also 
considered deserving by the judges. 

3. The playwright is in no way obligated to 
the University of Chicago except as provided spe- 
cifically in the terms of the contest. The agency, 
production, and publication rights remain entirely 
with the playwright, although the University of 
Chicago Dramatic Association is understood to 
have the right of producing the play at any time 
free of royalty, unless previous professional con- 
tracts of the playwright prevent such production. 

4. Any resident of the United States is eligible 
to enter the contest. 

5. A contestant may submit only one manu- 
script, and this manuscript must be accompanied 
by a signed statement certifying that the play is 
his own work, and hitherto unproduced and un- 
published. 

6. Manuscripts must be typed and bound 
(paper cloth). The title-page must include the 
writer's name and address, and all pages must be 
carefully numbered. It is expected that original, 
not carbon, copies will be submitted. The judges 
reserve the right to reject any carbon copy which, 
in their opinion, is illegible. 

7. Only the manuscript itself should be sub- 
mitted. Illustrations, music, etc., are not desired 
and cannot be considered. 

8. No criticism of manuscripts can be given, 
and no correspondence entered into. 

9. All manuscripts are to be addressed to the 
Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay Rich Rewards. My students have 
won over $200,000 in Prizes. My PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE in CONTEST. TECHNIQUE 
will help you win. As a foretaste, I offer you 3 Gifts. 
1. A Copy of my CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN, 
chock-full of Contest News, Tips and Winning 
Entries. 
2. The TEN CARDINAL SECRETS of WINNING. 
3. A $1,000 TECHNIQUE of WINNING. 


They are FREE while they last. Write ay A 
postal will do. Simply ask for “‘the 3 Gif 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me 
a trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Repton, Ky 


(an 





Superior quali AWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT Envelopes—28 Ib. 
weight at lowest prices. Approved by authors. 
25 9x12 ane 25 DIMKIZYQ. wc eeeecececs 30.85 
25 Gx9 and 25 6 = see eecereeceses -60 
50 No. 10 and 50 Leccesccceevece 75 


West of auehee: or Canada add 10% 
Senethh-S00 S-line name and address stickers 25c postpaid 


nm United States. 
LEE E. GOOCH 


BOX 202 HERNANDO, MISS. 








THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING 
SUCCESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY 
PLAN. Write today for free details and a mes- 
sage of interest to all aspiring writers. 


DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


Fiction, Non-Fiction, Juvenile, Biography, Poetry (Book 

Size Collection). 

Wide National Selling Facilities—Publication on a large 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


THE PYRAMID PRESS 


55 WEST 42nd STREET, 


WRITERS!!! 


If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; rejec- 
tions usually mean scripts need working over, editing, 
building up or complete revision. I offer a somewhat differ- 
ent service because of many requests for it. I am a writer. 
Let me read your Ms.;: let me see what I can do with it. 
If material merits it, I’ll personally work on it to bring it 
up to editorial requirements and market it. I do the work 
myself, correcting, revising and marketing. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; if I don’t 
sell the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. If Ms. is not 
worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
Response to this adv. will be heavy, so much of my time 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts, a small fee 
must be charged to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 
books $3. Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe 
to get scripts to editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 South Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ORK CITY 
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COmics 
SCEMARIOCOS 
RADIO SCRIPTS 





WRITE YOUR WAY TO WEALTH! 


CREATIVE ARTISTS’ BUREAU ushers into the writing 
world a group of services designed for your os of 
the maximum literary eminence and financial i? 
Our technique for doing Fas consists of the a 
otettixe e Hiterery innovati 
CR AR RTISTS” ‘BUREAU improves your manu- 
onrlie, through analysis, criticism, and revision, until the 
editor of any prominent periodical would find satisfaction 
in a ye ¥ 
e teach you every trick of the writing trade through 
our miniature lectures—lectures which clarify every obscure 
phase of successful authorship. 
ba uthors’ Publicity Service: We spread your name 
through newspapers, in sanpestnee, in news-reels—on the 
theory that publicity favorably influences an author’s rate 
of payment. 
hatever ingredient is lacking in your quest for literary 
success—insight, experience, knowle ge, technique, slant— 
that CREATIVE ARTISTS’ BUREAU is prepared to supply. 
To absorb in an hour what it required established authors 
months to learn, write at once for our literature,— 
EXHIBI 


CREATIVE ARTISTS’ BUREAU 


781 Old Arcade Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’ Ss DIGEST is much greater 


than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical roducers, advetising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, oe: 
correspondence school or typist copy aoe the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send? copy 
with cash to cover for the March issue on or before 
February 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

Ph ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 

*‘personal”” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER S DIGEST promptly. 





CONGENIAL CONTACTS—Personal service—Why not 
ENJ our Friendship Club? Box 670, Seattle, 


Washington. Postage, please. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB. Matrimonial. Not just 
someone to write to—but someone to come home 
to! Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 

lot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 

Movies, Hadi, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 25c. Char- 
acter, talent. Questions answered. Merriam, 4649 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


PUBLICATION an aid in developin beginner's .. talent. 
nd = a details new plan. Thomas W . Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 


ANYONE WITH SMALL BaaDen can earn up to 
$500.00, April-May. mings brings particulars. 
Lightning Speed, Streator, I 


EASY TO EARN $50.00 TO $100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own busi- 
ness from home. Write today for free folder de- 
scribing 100 helpful plans. Dixon Co., 776-H, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require pete 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. 


WRITERS! Plot your personal life to avoid ennui, dis- 
illusionment, sterility. et CONTACTS, original 
correspondence club for the mentally isolated liter- 
ate, oe you. 3c stamp please. CONTACTS, 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. 
for Details and Markets. Writers Service. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Send 25c 
Box 413, 


FEATURE WRITERS—wWrite me for newspaper clip- 
ping service containing tips for feature articles. » 


M. Laaks, Oaksdale, Pa. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR—Any subject. Cartoon ideas a 
specialty. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


DENVER, COLO—Want to know about this City or 
State? Climate, chances for positions, story ma- 
terial, data or what? Three questions answered for 
$1 00. Mrs. Anna York, Gen. Delivery, Denver. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
ag on writing a specialty (bargains). 
Oc. Wanted—Books, courses. homas 
Fpmethe, Pa. 


LEARN TO READ THE TEA LEAVES—Send 25c. 
207 East 84th St., Box 236, New York, N. Y. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom argins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


TROUBLED? Write troubles confidentally. Sincerely 
helpful. Offering, $1.00. George Lanko, 1529 W 
18th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


MYSTERY WRITERS—Gruesome atmosphere. Origi- 
nal Phoenix Trunk Murder victims dismembered. 
Not obscene or untouched. Postal size. Twelve 
views $3.00 per set, cash with order. Guaranteed 
original, J. W. Kaplin, 1316 Mitchell St., Jackson, 
Michigan. 


KNOW PERSONAL NEEDS, equipment, study, pro- 
moting literary success. Complete advice, one dol- 
lar. State case. Gregerson, Williamsfield, Ohio. 


SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING in ten para- 
graphs; by successful author. Sent postpaid for 
one dollar. P. O. Box 563, Crescent City, Florida. 


EXPERT HANDWRITING ANALYSIS: 25 cents and 
stamped envelope. Foreman 321, 1206 N. Haskell, 
Dallas, Texas. PIES 

YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 

lished if you ow—Scene, Situation, and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25 cents each. All three for 50 cents conveniently 
bound. Details Free. G. N. Alworth, 2019 High- 
land Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HAVE UNIQUE HOME for 
Box 31, Monkton, Verasemt, 


CASH PAID FOR, _ AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS! Pub- 
lishers d ds. Earn extra money sup- 
plying them. yw profitable. Stamp brings 
details. Division 50. International Photos, Hohm 
Building, Sixth and Western, Hollywood, California. 


Sub- 
Catalog 
Reid, 


home-seeking writers. 





WANTED: Used Plotto, Genie; similar devices. Post- 
card offer. Kemble, 2309 Reservoir, Los Angeles. 


LIKE TO WRITE ?—Earn extra money preparing news- 
paper articles for publishers. Simple, fascinating, 
profitable. Information free. Division 62-A, 
National Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEARN ABOUT MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE. 
New methods! Comfort Press, Inc., 107 N. 8th, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Samp “A pacts. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935) Enlar .—~ is Whe 
Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, = 


Monthly publication, 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. 
Art Bureau, 


sales information. Samples, 20 cents. 
Parkville, Mo. 


ar LATIN and dog latin fully explained. 20 cents. 
. Owens, 1894 N. W. 35th St., Miami, Fla. 


CHICAGO, ILL. What lady with some means would 
collaborate with refined (Ph.D.) on book about his 
“Adventures in Siberia.” Box V-2, 


WRITERS—cured self of Chronic Constipation; cheap, 
drugless. Send dollar bill for instructions. Mrs. 
O. B. Newcombe, 5723 Brockton Ave., Riverside, 
Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL LISTENER. Unload your troubles 
on one who understands. Write fully, enclose offer- 
ing. Box 213, Homestead, Pa. 


CARNIVAL JARGON—Over 350 new words. Valuable 
to writers, 25 cents. C. Owens, 1894 N. W. 35th St., 
Miami, Fla. 


ESTABLISHED NATIONAL MAGAZINE cartoonist 
wishes to contact Best gag men. Send ten cartoon 
ideas, and stamped envelope. Fallon, 71 W. 83 St., 
New York. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS—yYoung man going there needs 
oseiee, from fellow experienced at going native. 
Box V-4. 


WRITE FOR THE MOVIES! Profit by my own 
15 years’ struggles. I will tell you all you need 
to know for $1. ill answer questions Free. Vin- 
cent Brignani, P. O. Box 528, San Jose, California. 

REFINED gentleman, fifty-four, Metatndes, | intelli- 
gent liberal, wishes to correspond with friendly, 
intelligent women of middle age. Box V-3. 


POT BOILERS! 


While wooing the Muse. Successful 
ideas, markets, experiences of the other half. Vital 


articles in each issue. Many free features for the 
mail order trade. $1.00 a year. he Mobeacon 
Advertiser, 352 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO— Valuable to writers, 20c. 


Box O-3. 


CLEVER WRITERS WANTED—Willing to use brains 
and spare time to make extra income. Write 
Paramount, 2125 Manton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—25c coin. Detailed, ac- 
curate. Brief analysis, dime and stamped envelope. 
Delance, 814 West Valario, Santa bara. 


ANN WILLIAMS, Prophetess and Poetess. Answers 
5 questions, 25c. Birth date. 1100 Narragansett 
Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


MAKE MONEY! 
cluding dozens money-making offers. 
Southeastern Publishers, Monroe, N. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR SAID, dime, stamp. 
447, Narberth, Penna. 


GHOST WRITER DESIRED—Strictly confidential work 
my pseudonym. Flat rate. Bill Irwin, 1534 Selwyn 
Avenue, New York City. 


TYPEWRITER, STICK, RUN HEAVY? Easy home 
remedy. Send quarter. Coin. Marie Canfield, Wil- 
liamsfield, Ohio. 


“CONTESTS AND PRIZES.” 
Paxson, 447, Narberth, Penna. 


SAVE MONEY. Re-ink old typewriter eGhuee. 
mula 15c coin. Adrian Palmerson, Carpio, N 


Golden Opportunities Magazine, in- 
_ one dime. 


Paxson, 


All about them, 20c. 


For- 
- Dak. 


HERE’S BIG MONEY FOR YOU—Make large earnings 
at home in spare or full time. We have a plan for 
everybody. Write today for free particulars. 
F. A. Mason, Room 522, Nottingham Bldg -, Boston. 


per- 


PLOTTO—BRAND NEW—WITH KEY. Sellin 
sonal treet, 


reasons. Stella Drazin, 150 E. 182nd 
New York, N. Y. 


PLOT GENIE AND ROBOT. $6.00. Box V-5. 


THE PEN OF EXPERIENCE ADVISES WISELY. 5 
Questions, 25c. Give Birthdate. 1288 West 23rd 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRADE writer needs correspondents in Southern towns 
for news and features. Ruth B. Barr, Pensacola, Fla. 


LIST of 100 women correspondents living in foreign 
countries for 10c. Bryce, 518 North Wells, Chicago. 


CONTESTING SECRETS —25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


Grant Center 


=— A, for the book writers have asked me to write 
TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES—Mrs. 
cncedl L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


ACME SERVICE — Western Terms: Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; | to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love ME tw g Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for $1. 
Douglas, Wyoming. 


POSITION AS AUTHOR’S TYPIST. Work in my 
home. Small salary. Experienced. Korte, 1305 N 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“SPANKING CINDERELLA” 
quarter. Sex plots — particulars, 
Tamuhsohd, 1426 Broadway, Indianapolis, 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
— “Screen Writing Explained” — “Originality - 
plained.” (All copyrighted.) Dime and stamp each. 
Any 2 for 20c. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


(privately printed) — 
dime. lga 
Indiana. 


AUTHENTIC LINGO OF PRISONERS, Printers, Rail- 
roaders, Sailors, Aviators. 25 cents each. Smith, 
7442 York Drive, Clayton, Missouri. 


THROUGH SOUTHERN INTRODUCTORY CLUB, 
make new friends in Dixie. Handwriting analysis 
for members never before commercialized. Postage, 
please. Box 406, Oxford, North Carolina. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—An unusual service until March 10. 
Will furnish thousand-word plot outline, detailin 
opening, crisis, suspense, climax, characters. Sen 
your idea and one dollar. York, 204 Raymond Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 


NEW PLOTTO A wee. $9.50. Alofsin, 452 Park 
Place, Brooklyn, N 


“HOT TIPS,” 10c. Intrinsic worth. Enclose “SAE.” 
George Kremer, Granite City, Ill. 


USED WRITERS’ BOOK BARGAINS. Save money. 
List free. Marte Adams, 511 Harrison, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. 


COWPUNCHERS’ LINGO OF OLD SOUTHWEST. 
—— and stamp. Southwest Features, Colorado, 
exas. 


warzmns, LET’S START A MAGAZINE OF OUR 
Limited space in established publications 
peta a situation among new writers whose only 
solution, vo begga AT and financially, is in co-opera- 
tive publishin ng. TL T, now in preparation 
for newsstan geese in April, will feature 
new writers exclusively and welcomes more good 
stories of all types, articles of general interest, and 
verse for a whizz-bang first issue. Publishing rate 
is $7.50 per thousand words, and you share in cir- 
culation returns which easily defray your expendi- 
ture. If you are writing the kind of —_ — 
should find acceptances, but doesn’t only 
of editorial-office idiosyncracies, then SPOTLIGHT 
> open to you. Write Paul J. Frank, SPOTLIGHT, 
hristopher Street, New York City. 


FREE LIST: USED books for sale. Special subjects; 
Travel, history, sex, plot building, novel writing, 
art, short story, cartooning, humor, etc. Want lists 
solicited. Walter J. Casey, 11 Taylor, Canisteo, N.Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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$25.00 per week and up. How to build original plots 
for the five easiest writing markets. How the begin- 
ning writer can earn while learning plot structure. 
Complete analysis with valuable suggestions and 
tips. Price, $1.00. Box 375, Washington, D. C. 





NEW CONTEST. Amazing. Address with dime and 
stamped envelope. Box 131, Paufret, Conn. 





PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple “Silent-Sys- 
tem” Mail Order Business! Start at home, spare- 
time, no canvassing. Send stamp for free details 
NOW! Service-W, 2231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 





LIBRARIES RESEARCH, New York or Chicago, 500- 
word report any subject, one dollar. Bradley, 5443 
Maryland Ave., Chicago. 





MAKE MONEY. Sell new joke novelties, tricks, etc. 
— dime. Carey’s Western Novelties, Weiman, 
exas. 





WRITERS’ BOOKS bought, sold, exchanged, rented. 
Box 531, Wink, Texas. 


“UNKNOWNS MADE KNOWN ’UNS”—Experienced, 
creative Humorist-Editor invites aspiring column- 
ists; paragraphers; commentators; verse; shorts, 
article writers to affiliate publishing and marketing 
satirical News-Digest. Something “different.” Hu- 
morous, entertaining, sedate features. Initial outlay 
$7.00 up. Double reinbursement quickly, plus roy- 
alty—bonus. Publicity; editorial guidance; coach- 
ing. Write Jack O’Hara, 3603 Page Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





RRESEARCH SERVICE. Any question, any topic, an- 
swered promptly, $1.00. Galvin, 207 E. 84th, New 
York City. 


SINGLE AVERAGE ACCEPTANCE should repay in- 
vestment tenfold. JUVENILE PLOTTER, one dollar. 
Originator now selling increasingly among juvenile 
markets. W. H. Fraser, Bos Box 455, Bracebridge, Ont. 


TRANSLATIONS — GERMAN- ENGLISH — ENGLISH- 
GERMAN. 





Accurate and neat translations of any 

, ogg or manuscript executed. Open new markets 
i on productions. Rates reasonable. Adolph 
afft, 2364 Funston Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


FINE SOUTHERN WIDOW, 60, desires correspondence 
with Unity man. Nebraska farmer wants Scandi- 
navian mate around 30. New Thot, Unity, Catholic, 
Christian persons, all ages, superior men and women 
wish marriageable correspondents. Mates and homes 
for a few real women, age 25 to 30. Mrs. Cullums, 
Harlan, lowa. 


STENOTYPE: Want to buy machine with course of 
instruction. Meade, 60 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


MIKE WHITE, Contest Detective, makes debut in 
March Black Mask. Author Csida will appreciate 
opinions, will answer all. Write Csida, 161 West 
97th St., New York City. 


ROMANTICISTS, WRITERS, ARTISTS, ASCETICS. 
se yo will lease fifteen-acre, uninhabited, private 
island in Portland, Maine, harbor, furnish some lum- 
ber in exchange for your building camp. Bernstein, 
Gutenberg House, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Maga- 





zine! Complete Details, 50c. Coin! Lewis F. 
Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 
WRITER’S BOOKS, courses, aids, bought, sold, ex- 


changed, rented. 
York City. 


Dawson, 1345 Amsterdam, New 


MAGAZINES—BACK DATES, ALL KINDS. Many 
half price. Tell us what you want. Book aga- 
zine t, 306 S. Main, Hutchinson, Kans. 


HERE I AM, IN FLORIDA, and so lonely, I talk to 

the wild palms in my back yard. Won’t someone 

write te me? Grace Brown, 918 East Duval St., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


CONCERNING A MATTER OF PUBLISHING — 


Wanted to get in touch with an individually owned 
and operate i a J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. 
W. 33rd St., Miami, Fla. 


Writer’s Dicrst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed en- 
velope. Give your age. (Stamp _oae ) Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana. Box 1443. 





SPICY NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Helpful short story 
griste, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, 
‘exas. 


GHOSTWRITING—Query. 





Box V-7. 





“CONTESTS AND PRIZES.” Full details, 20c. Free 


Lancer, 447, Narberth, Penna. 





SALABLE SHORT STORY PLOTS. Five complete 
story outlines $1.00. Mail cash or money order to 
. F. Coleman, Box 252, Anniston, Alabama. 





STORY TITLES: One hundred for fifty cents. Se- 
lected for type. No two copies alike. Story Title 
Service, Box 384, R. 2, Coloma, Mich. 





WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? Write your personal 
problem confidentially to understanding, wide ex- 
perienced author-sociologist. een, sympathetic 
deliberation, $1. Write today. Simon Service, Suite 
1102-A, 210 Fifth Ave., New York. 





PRIVATELY OWNED PRINT SHOP solicits book 
work or other printing of a private or confidential 
nature. Some manuscript bought. Strict confi- 
dence in all matters. Geo. G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J 





ARE YOU STUMPED WHILE WRITING that novel? 
Need ideas, fresh viewpoint? Published novelist an- 
swers five questions for $1; send manuscripts 
direct! Lists important New York publishers, pub- 
lications 25c each; Pulp Love, Confessional mar- 
kets 10c. Simon Service, Suite 1102-A, 210 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


HORROR TALES, DETECTIVE, MYSTERY WRIT- 
ERS be sure you know your subjects. Will furnish 
you information on germs. $1.00 per germ. 356 
So. Broadway, Rm. 215, Los Angeles, California. 








FRIENDLY CORRESPONDENCE by un- 
No matrimony. Box V-6. 


WANTED: 
attached woman, 38. 





HOLLYWOOD — Studio worker, writer, will answer 
your questions about motion pictures, production, 
studios, stars. Three for $1.00. Faust, 900%, 
West Knoll Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED: Used Plotto, Plot Genie, other popular 
books. Write, Box 445, Hornell, N. Y. 





PRESS CARDS—For free lance reporters, photogra- 
phers, 25c. General News, Box 25-A, West Farms 
Sstation, New York City. 


ANTHOLOGIES—Gems of verse; also 1700 classified 
quotations. Reasonable. Box 120, Route 7, Belle- 
vue, Pittsburgh. 


WHERE IS MEDICINE TAKING YOU? Get a Short 
Authentic History of the Art of Healing. Send 25c 
to P. O. Box 31, Station C, New York City. 


MIRACLES, ghosts, spirit messages, haunted houses 
are happening. today. Get new story leads. Send 
50c for Psychic News (Clip) Letter to 494 Hudson 
St., New York City. 


WRITERS: Have you books to swap? Dime lists 
you and brings list of writers who have what you 
want. Fuller, 147 Washburn, Lockport, N. Y. 


INFORMATION about colorful San Francisco. Four 
questions fully answered, dollar. Ross, Box V-8. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! Command your time! Con- 
serve your energy! Will research any conceivable 
subject for you. Query. Warsley Research Bureau, 
Box 85, Journal Square, N. J. 


YOUNG WRITER—<Xylorimbist—Wishes position at 
Writers Camp or Resort. Work at anything. Will 
play own, new xylorimba for ne a Andre 
yp oe eg 53 West 8th Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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DONALD 
FRIEDE 


offers a new, personal sales 
and criticism service for 


WRITERS 











WHO IS Actively connected with publishing 
in all its branches for over 14 years. 
DONALD Co-owner of Boni & Liveright from 
1925 to 1928. In 1928 founded 
FRIEDE? = Covici-Friede with Pascal Covici. 





“ORIGINALS COMING INTO OWN 
AS BASIS FOR FUTURE FILMS” 


The Hollywood Reporter 
ee Saree gl 4th, 1938 


Here Are The Facts 


In 1937 “a record without precedent” 
was established in the percentage of films 
made from originals: 


20th Century-Fox ........- 73% 
PENS So aécic xose'eownee 67% 
| ae pada asinnens oc 45% 
Warner Brothers .......... 38% 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ..... 27% 


In 1938 “the use of originals will be 
even more marked.” The preliminary an- 
nouncements for early 1938 show the fol- 
lowing number of pictures being made 
from originals: 


20th Century-Fox ..12 out of 13 
Paramount .......- 10 out of 12 
Warner Brothers ...13 out of 18 











THE TWO 3 Novels, published and unpublished. 
I will give you a complete criticism 
SERVICES of your novel, making any sugges- 
tions that will help you to revise 
OFFERED 


your manuscript, and explaining all 
my suggestions in detail. When I 
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feel that your revisions under my guidance have made 
of it a publishable book, or if I feel that it is publish- 
able as it is originally submitted, I will undertake to 
offer it for publication. If, however, I feel that the 
book is not and cannot be made a publishable one, 
but that it might be the basis of a motion picture 
original, I will undertake to prepare a treatment of it, 
incorporating in the treatment any changes and revi- 
sions which I think of value, and will offer this treat- 
ment to the studios. My fee for reading and criticising 
your novel is $50.00. If I act as your agent in the sale 
of the book for publication I will receive the usual 
agency commission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in 
preparing a motion picture treatment of your novel, I 
will receive 25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


Short stories and originals. 1 will read your story 
with a view to selling it as a motion picture. If I feel 
that it is salable as submitted I will undertake to offer 
it to the studios. If I do not feel that the story as it 
stands has any picture possibilities, I will tell you in 
detail why I have reached this decision, what mistakes 
you have made, and how to avoid making these mis- 
takes in the future. If I feel that the story might be the 
basis of a motion picture, I will undertake to prepare 
a treatment of it, incorporating in the treatment any 
changes and revisions which I think of value, and 
will offer this treatment to the studios. My fee for read- 
ing and criticising your story is $15.00 for stories up 
to 10,000 words, and $20.00 for stories of up to 20,000 
words. If I act as your agent in the sale of the story to 
motion pictures I will receive the usual agency com- 
mission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in preparing 
a motion picture treatment of your story, I will receive 
25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


All fees and charges are all-inclusive, and payable on 
the submission of the manuscript. No charge will be 
made for resubmission, and for the checking of revi- 
sions made according to my suggestion. 








Dear Donald Friede: 


Congratulations on your new 
service. I am glad to see that 
somebody with your invaluable 
experience and contacts is at last 
making it possible for the writer 
who needs assistance end advice 
in preparing his story for motion 
picture presentation to get reliable 
and really helpful guidance. 


You have my best wishes. 


SF oan, honor 








DONALD FRIEDE 


9172 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA 





This Agency is licensed by the Commissioner of Labor of the State of California. 
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Plotting Your Short Story 
It Can Be Done (Continued from page 22) 
BE SOLD. "Send me Dour latest forts at once, rit said, is another story. You are concerned 
t st t ttes a) = 
hech-length seaumuion of * 12,000 werd ‘speed, wh now only with a COREG, logical re mé< 
return stamped envelope. _ ites pgs deceptive (but maybe surprise) termination fol 
Tilo, i antl oh. ae hater dang, it, or ‘to, | to a well defined struggle. Add if necessary, for 
eates commission. ; a brief bit of business to show how the solu- , 
Tell me frankly about yourself—I can and will help you - To 
to cash in on writing for pay. tion affected the persons concerned. For 
My collaboration service gets right down to you and instance: . sto 
your possibilities, and at a price within your reach. : bs 5,0 
Pad iotere are. so personal that it makes me feel A would-be fisherman, returning editaee r fin 
ummy wi you. e 
See? fords, zoe hit the nail on the head and I feel better from a fishing trip, passes the town park. j rea 
iu je joo. 
Saree Se SR seer ant shout 200% better, Gest to seu He remembers the park has a lagoon and_ § x 
"Ask for Bulletin 5A and 6A the lagoon has seven or eight black bass init. 9 _. 
He immediately appropriates one of the bass. | din 
DON H. WIMMER The park watchman sees him and objects. Th 
Literary Adviser Immediately there ensues a struggle. The 7 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia — A National Institution . : A as 
Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana fisherman has good heen sated for taking the triv 
fish, chief of which is that his wife expects on 
T° suena | him to bring one home for dinner. The are 
DOROTHY HUBBARD watchman fears he will lose his job if the fish 1 
Successful magazine editor for the past 12 years will help | is taken. Two more people come up, repre- Da 
you revise the story that failed to sell. $1 per thousand up - a ae . u 
to 5,000 words, 50c per thousand after that. To the first 200 sentative of the opposing political factions ew 
applicants of 25,000 words or over, my book, “LEARNING " —- = Arti 
TO WRITE,” given free. in the town. They take sides. Then the [| na 
i Room 1306 " swift solution and resumé, or statement of _ Jf to 
bi ew York City ° ‘ 
a how the solution affected the parties con- accc 
cerned : ; T 
Learn To Write With Actual “Ey 99 . mag 
FICTION WRITERS old on,” says a voice from the crowd, D The 
‘ : and old man Horn stepped out, grinning like The 
We train new writers by proven methods used by actual a aa ss A ; 
producing authors of stories. a railroad tunnel. “Jake,” he says, “have is r 
Write today for Free descriptive folder. you got a fishing license ?” subj 
THE WRITERS GUILD “y 9 a i othe 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. es,” says Jake, pulling the license out of pee 
of his pocket. than 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED Old man Horn took it and read something pot 
Also other typing service, such as addressing envelopes, about this license allowing Mr. Lovitt Sho- pee 
sa. PP) coats pee 1000. Neat, accurate, proof read. | Walter to fish anywhere in the state except abou 
Extra first page returned with manuscript and carbon on private property. work 
copy. 
aw —— meets ‘ “Take your fish and go home, Jake,” old _ 
acaba eres 9" | ~=man Horn says. “This is public property.” ates 
And Jake did, and old man Horn made plent 
SELL IN THREE MONTHS...) 2 crack about Mr. Osgood in the Bugle that = + 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK made Mr. Osgood’s ears turn red. Now, Mr. -- 
CAN YOU WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH? gens seers Beaty ge on. te deaet, be- West, 
cause people ask him how fishing in the City up te 
Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, . edn 
ee y eh *| Hall Park pool is. But the worst of it is that are st 
ee ; ’ ; now he blames me for the whole thing. He Richr 
I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles and says if I hadn’t bothered Jake nothing would serial: 
Fillers to Juvenile Editors. : 8 tainir 
a one have ever come of it, and he says I had better All 
pial ane ne look for another job. All this just goes to cepta: 
pagent: costa show that just when I get things lined up so pays | 
WILL HERMAN as I am sitting pretty along comes trouble. If | 
766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio Always! your 
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Canadian Magazines 
Are Buying 


Canadian magazines pay good rates for suitable 
manuscripts. The same rule applies, of course, 
for all publications—read a few recent copies be- 
fore attempting to write for them. 

MacLean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, pays high rates for exceptional 
stories—serials of 65,000 words, short stories up to 
5,000 words. Their article requirements are con- 
fined to Canadian subjects. Men are the principle 
readers of this weekly. The editor is H. Napier 
Moore. 

Byrne Hope Sanders is the editor of The Chate- 
laine, foremost Canadian woman’s magazine. First- 
class short stories, 2000 to 5000 words, are wanted. 
The same kind which U. S. woman’s magazines 
want will be welcome here: love, adventure with 
a feminine slant, stories of marriage problems and 
triumphs, children’s stories. Articles of interest to 
women are used, but no photographs. Good rates 
are paid on acceptance. 


The National Home Monthly, Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Streets, Winnipeg, Manitoba, wants serials 
up to 45,000 words, short stories to 7,000 words. 
Articles must be accompanied by good photographs 
and may deal with almost any subject of interest 
to Canadian men and women. Their rates vary 
according to the merit of the material. 


The Toronto Star Weekly is a Sunday newspaper 
magazine, paying from three-quarters of a cent up. 
The address is 80 King Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
They use a great deal of material, some of which 
is reprint. Articles mostly deal with Canadian 
subjects, although some true adventure stories of 
other lands are published. The Fiction Editor 
writes, in part: “We require stories of not more 
than 3000 words in length. Generally speaking, 
we avoid the following: sexy stories, that are not 
delicately handled; dialect; smart-alec dialogue ; 
stories with a newspaper background, or stories 
about reporters, writers, magazine or newspaper 
work ; first person stories; religious or political 
themes; historical stories; U. S. gangster plots, 
those having a Hollywood or stage setting, or those 
concerning insane persons. We like stories with 
plenty of dramatic plot and at present are keen 
to get really good love stories in which the set- 
tings are glamorous.” 

The Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, prints only short stories 
up to 5000 words in length. Most of the articles 
are staff written. The Canadian Home Fournal, 73 
Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario, uses 
serials, short stories and illustrated articles per- 
taining at least directly to Canadians. 

All the above magazines generally pay on ac- 
ceptance, except the Toronto Star Weekly, which 
pays upon publication. 

If you are willing to accept books in payment, 
your contributions will be welcomed by Findloy 





A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
eee, I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
ou feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
jonest diagnosis of your prospects; thorouge construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction— no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a “one-man” intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. 

ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Bac 

years as editor ((Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 


a eeateaneeneieeieieeae 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed and corrected to meet all editorial re- 
uirements; 40c per 1,000 words; 10% discount over 20,000, 
pecial rates for collaboration, ghost writing. Carbon copy, 

extra front and last page free. 


Mail Fiat. Enclose Return Postage. 
JANIS STUDIO 


8 North Water, Room 303, Rochester, N. Y. 


| aarreeeereenneneeeemml 
MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, one carbon and duplicate out- 
side pages. (Second carbon if requested at no additional 
cost.) oet: 2c per line. Minor corrections. All work 
proof read. ailed flat. Prompt service and quality work 
guaranteed. Forty cents 1000 words. Rates above 20, 


words, 
LENORE MORGAN 


406 S. Grove St. Waupun, Wis. 
SG 
MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial uire- 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last pages 
free. 40c per 1000 words. ial rates on 10, 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed flat. 


Cc. P. GERING 
Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 
FREE CRITICISM 


On each typing job sent this month! Only 40 cents the 
thousand; carbon—fine bond—corrections—professional 
format. ‘We work with you until you sell.” We buy 
a few good stories, and we sell for writers. We do 
business on this basis: Your success is ours. 


HUNTER LITERARY INSTITUTE 
HANNA CITY LOCK BOX E 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


ILLINOIS 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 
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RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING Ms 


by Peter Dixon ..... Te TTL TTT TT $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine......... rrr $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE yn 

by Peter Dixom ..ccccccccccccccccoce $2. 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers... ccccccovcsovcceees $1.00 
TIED BOGS BOOK ooo. 6.6 60:6, 0:6:0:60005.0:0:0: occ ckSe 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST ..- ..- ..Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
SALABLE 


COMFORT PRESS, Inc., 107 N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. 


For details of 
new methods, write: 





TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, carefully. Carbon. Corrections in punc- 
tuation, grammar. 50c per 1,000 words. Discount 
over 10,000. Verse, 2c per line. 


SADIE M. BATCHELDER 
Houghton, Michigan 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
. into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
rations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
Send ase for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed rence 
for particulars. You will receive also Prize Pro — 

sencstesive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAN nooks. 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
va lished monthly since May, 1929; 25c me $2 a 
02 North Vernon St. allas, 4 




















ARTOON 


AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT gg ge 4 wot 
Magenines Pay up to $200.00 ‘toon, 
Get in this NEW FIELD and beyourowe boss. 
My 50 aan lilustration course show: 
Te ste: A ig age ip ge I Mo age eg 1N- 
mly course 0} in 
ag tpnderrorbrterkrres $2.80 
ree Drawing Set if you act at once. 
ware 7 TODAY—Stamp brings FREE detaiis. 
MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-10, Fall Creek, Wis 


MANUSCRIPTS 


mong and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
— 000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 

perienced, expert and wens service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





12 Grace St. 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I. Weaver, Editor of the Canadian Bookman, 516 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. He wants essays, 
literary news and gossip, reviews, and poems. 
Occasionally competitions are conducted for the 
best poem, short story, etc. 

The Montrealer, 210 University Avenue, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, with an urban appeal, wants articles 
up to 2000 words that are sophisticated. humorous, 
or serious. Photographs, with captions, of celebri- 
ties in any field are used. One cent per word 
is paid upon publication. 

Saturday Night, Richmond and Sheppard Streets, 
Toronto, Ontario, uses articles of news value 
which will interest Canadians. No fiction. Pays 
one cent per word. 

Of the farm publications, The Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, 241-245 St. James Street, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, perhaps buys the most outside 
material. One short story of about 3000 words 
is published each week, usually of romantic love. 
Serials also are wanted. Feature articles are illus- 
trated success stories of Canadian farmers or 
farm problems, and travel and history stories. 
Articles up to 1500 words are preferred; 2000 
words is the limit. Children’s stories and household 
articles complete the requirements. C. Gordonsmith 
is Editor-in-chief. Payment is one-half cent per 
work, about the tenth of the month following 
publication. 

The Country Guide was combined with the 
Nor’West Farmer in May, 1936. The address is 
270 Vaughan Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Short 
shorts, short stories, novelettes, and long serials 
are used. They usually have a rural setting— 
western Canada locale is most acceptable. Articles 
are of special interest to Canadian farmers. Pay- 
ment is one-half cent a word on publication. R. D. 
Colquette and P. M. Abel are joint Editors; 
Amy J. Roe, Household Editor. 

The Free Press, 300-306 Carlton Street, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, does not buy much unsyndicated 
material, but occasionally purchases an exceptional 
farm or household photograph for its farm weekly, 
the Free Press Prairie Farmer. 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, is slanted toward the 
rural population of eastern Canada. They are 


looking for short stories of about 3,000 words. 
—J. E. 





More Washington and 
Baltimore Markets 


The Baltimore Sunday Sun, Sun Building, Bal- 
timore, Mr. Mark Watson, Editor. The market 
here has just been cut to less than half its previous 
size and the local tabloid section has been aban- 
doned. The staff will carry a much larger percent- 
age of the work. However, serious, timely articles 
with current news association and Maryland or 
Virginia emphasis can find a place here. They 
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should not run over 1200 words, and should lend 
themselves to illustration, either by the author, 
or by the newspaper photographers. Report within 
a week and pay on acceptance. 34c per word, and 
$3 per picture. 

Washington Sunday Herald, Herald Building, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Otis Black, Editor. This 
is a Hearst publication, and so uses a great deal 
of syndicated material, but Mr. Black will consider 
timely and local interest articles up to two thousand 
words in length. The usual type of Sunday maga- 
zine feature. There is no set rate of pay. Com- 
pensation varies according to interest and general 
merit. 

Washington Sunday Star, Washington, D. C. 
Hundson Grunewald, Editor. This is probably the 
best feature market around Washington or Balti- 
more. The Editor does not want the usual Sunday 
feature, but more serious, well-written articles for 
the more intelligent type of reader. Exceptional 
articles up to two thousand words are used. The 
usual rate is $7.50 per column of 1200 words, 
but for extraordinary material, $10 per column 
may be requested and paid. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Stories 
and articles from 3500 to 6000 words on profes- 
sional track horseracing with professional jockeys. 
Occasionally uses gentleman-jockey material, but 
must be unusual. Three-fourths to one cent per 
word, and three dollars per photo. Report in 30 
days and pay on acceptance. 

Canning Trade, 20 S. Clay Street, Baltimore, 
Md. A. I. Judge, Editor. He will need nothing 
until the middle of spring, and little then. 

The Crown (formerly “The Crown of Balti- 
more”), house organ of Crown Cork and Seal 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Uses especially good articles 
on merchandising in the closure and package field. 
Photographic spreads on general subjects. Ten 
dollars per article, and three dollars per photo. 

Manufacturer's Record, 401 Water Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. Frank Gould, Editor. News items 
from our own correspondents on Southern manu- 
facturing. Occasionally uses photos. 

—G. W. 





Tulsa Markets 


Writers with an oil background, or living in an 
oil-producing area, may find a market in Tulsa. 
Among the oil publications in Tulsa are: 

The Oil and Gas Fournal, 114 W. Second Street, 
(Weekly). One of the largest oil publications in 
the world, covering every phase of the oil and 
gas field. W. T. Anderson, Managing Editor. 
Query the Editor first. Material used must be au- 
thoritative and the subject of unusual interest. 
Free lancers must compete with an editorial staff 
of more than 20 people on this publication, besides 
a network of correspondents. 

Ira Rinehart’s Oil Report, 601-8 Daniel Build- 





Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: i 
How any of my readers will like this story? ( 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my er A S down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that my send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand? Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 


enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be oat by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 


5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 

Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 

Criticised, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 

Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 











Do You Like Photography? 
See MINICAM— 
The Miniature Camera Monthly 


at your local newsstand 
EEA aN eas ae 
TYPING SERVICE 


Work aranteed to be neat, accurate and technically per- 
fect. lite type used. Grammar, punctuation and spelling 
corrected, if desired, and entire manuscript proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words, ad discount over 
10,000. Poetry lc per line; minimum, $1.00. 


ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
508 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WRITING BETTER POETRY 


is a matter of improving your style. The facts 
of style can be learned. Your poems criticized 
at reasonable cost. 


Sly in business, cunning, tried, 
Pasmoy shows another side 

when love engrafts him like a tree 

to bloom in faithfulness; while she 
is faithful too, but not to him. 

So runs the cup: for her the brim, 
while tender cunning hides the leak, 
which is her business, so to —[2 

—L. W. F. 


Also a fifteen-lesson course in the technique of verse. 
Reasonable Terms. 


L. W. FEHER 


3367 Milverton Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


ATLANTIS 


For ages, mankind has marveled at the magnificence of 
former lost Civilizations. Today, blinded by greed, intoler- 
—_— and a smugness born of race pride, it erappies with the 
—— of Empire, oblivious of the real causes behind its 

rity. This situation must cease if modern civilization 
is §o survive the impending world conflict. 
ou, who once were a Dweller on Two Continents— 
Lemuria and Atlantis—must realize that the time has now 
come to recover the inventions, the arts, the crafts and the 
pasuaerien of the ancient world and utilize them for the 
t of_a new Universal Race which has for its highest 
ideal the Fatherhood of God, the Motherhood of Nature and 
the Brotherhood of Man. 

For information as to how you may regain this Ageless 
Wisdom, i’ six cents in stamps for our latest brochure, 
“LEMURIA THE MAGNIFICENT.” No obligation. Ad- 
dress Dept. W-2. 
Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 

Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











ing, Arthur S. Davenport, Editor, buys “some 
time geological feature articles, written in lan- 
guage not too technical. Such articles must give 
technical information in layman’s language and 
the data must be such as has not previously been 
published.” 

The Petroleum Investor, Midco Building, Camp- 
bell Osborn, Editor, buys “unusual photos of things 
pertaining to the oil industry in general.” Buys 
no manuscripts from free lances. 

Skelly News, house organ of the Skelly Oil Co., 
Roy Thompson, Editor, is in the market for un- 
usual oil pictures, “for which we pay up to $5.” 
Does not buy manuscripts from free lances. 

Philnews, Bartlesville, Okla., house organ of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., Eldon Frye, Editor, 
buys material “directly connected with our com- 
pany or its people.” 





Newspapers 

Tulsa Tribune buys feature, oil and sports ma- 
terial with a Northeastern Oklahoma angle, in- 
cluding photos. Rates vary according to worth. 
William P. Steven is Managing Editor; Andrew 
Rowley, Oil Editor ; Ed Kerrigan, Sports Editor. 

Tulsa World, Lee Erhard, City Editor, buys 
feature, oil and sports material with a Northwestern 
Oklahoma and sometimes Southeastern Kansas, 
Southwestern Missouri or Northwestern Arkansas 
angle. Photos. Rates compare favorably with 
those of other Southwestern newspapers. 





KTUL—William C. Gillespie, Manager, says: 
“We don’t often buy script, but when we do 
we pay $5 to $25 for a 15 to 30-minute program.” 

—T. A. E. 





Sir: 

It’s not a fairy tale—but listen to this: Your last 
month’s issue (November) gave me market tips 
making two sales, and this month’s issue (Decem- 
ber) the ink hardly dry on the covers, gave me 
market tips for five sales, and two more articles 
on speculation which have an excellent chance 
of selling. 

Do you not think that is excellent, for a writer 
who specializes only in Travel features? My 
travel feature material is going fast, there remains 
a few features yet, seeking a publisher, or an 
editor’s wary eye of acceptance. 

On the other hand, occasionally I have been 
disappointed by some of your published market 
tips by submitting material to markets that have 
“folded up” or have held my material months 
before returning it. A good publication is one 
that promptly accepts and pays for material, or 
rejects it just as quickly. 

Joun Forney Rupy, 
Orlo Vista, Florida. 


Notice 
Richard Barner, 509 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
advises us that due to serious ill health he is re- 
tiring from the literary agency business. 
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The Clinie 


If you were an editor who every morning after 
breakfast faced a heavy mail basket of manu- 
scripts, you would have many short cuts for sep- 
arating the amateurish chaff from the kernels. 

Into your discard stack would usually go stories 
which at a glance proved to harbor the following 
unfortunate mistakes: 

1. No signs of dialogue on the first two pages. 

2. Opening paragraph drifting along for 100 
words or more. 

3. Misspelled words. 

4. Story exceeding word length—or for wrong 
market. 

5. Story written in longhand or with lengthy 
corrections—or story typed on bright yellow, pink 
(or even lavender!) paper. 

6. Setting of manuscript is in the South Seas, 
but detail is inaccurate or suggests convincingly 
that author has never been outside the city limits 
of Pombroken, Idaho. 

7. Weak typewriter ribbon — or single-spaced 
typing. (Editors have to read 1,000 stories a 
month many times and this point is a mighty 
important one to them.) 

The above small errors might seem foolish to 
you. A beginning writer has a hard time believing 
many things which professional writers live by— 
and that is often why it takes the beginner a long 
time to make his first sale. 

The following is a section of story from a be- 
ginner’s work: 

“There was dark shadow over the face of the 
earth and the night air, having been warmed by 
southern breezes, was a splendid atmosphere for 
the out-of-doors Country Club dance which was 
held on the pavillion, and it also made Linda 
aware of love, because the garden beside the road 
lent a sweet-smelling scent of roses. Linda did 
not tell Joe who was with her, to take her walk- 
ing, but he did and she thanked him. She said 
that she liked walking with him and he said he 
was glad. He also told her that he was sorry for 
what had happened last night. She felt thankful 
and forgave him, which she had decided to do, 
anyway: eC 


It is obvious that the author intended to create 
first an atmosphere of beauty, and second, to have 
his characters brought together in more or less 
of an intimate scene. He failed in the beginning 
of the paragraph by cramming his sentence. Three 
or four shorter sentences would have brought 
out each idea, and given him a chance for more 
detail of the atmosphere. He failed in the last 
half of his paragraph by “telling” what the char- 
acters said to each other—and forgetting to give 
them emotion, as such a scene would very likely 
demand. 

The hundreds of professional technicalities will 
all come natural to the writer with practice—if 
he but takes for gospel truth the conviction that 
his writing must do what he intends it to do. 


GOING to WRITE 
a STORY? 


Get this FREE 


Booklet 


This booklet by Dr. Burton de- 

scribes and illustrates six dif- 

ferent ways to begin a story— 

an important point in short- 

story technique. It may help 

you to get a good start on the 

story you have in mind. There are many 
unwritten stories in your life—learn how 
to see them, capture them, write them in 
salable form. 

Besides Dr. Burton’s rich experience as editor, author, 
literary critic and lecturer, he has taught at five 
great universities. He knows all sides of the writing 
game, and his seasoned judgment and outstanding 
ability to impart his knowledge to students of writing 
in a vivid, inspiring way are available to you only 
through this unusual home-study course . . . 


1i Creative Writing 
7 r This complete, practical, up-to- 
date course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
rsonal criticism of all your 
lessons, including eight of your 
short stories. 
any Burton students are sell- 
ing their work. One graduate re- 
cently reported she has sold over 
stories since finishing the 
#| Course. The first story sold b 
3} another graduate brought 
from the ae ae — 
panion. till another student 
DR. BURTON laced a story with This Week 
for $200. Har: M. Savage writes: Bi received $115 
for my story, ‘The Dance of Death’. 


TRY DR. BURTON'S ANALYSIS TEST 
of your Writing Ability 


You may have an aptitude for writing that—prop- 
erly developed and trained—would enable you to 

poe money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s a Test tells you what you really 
want to know out your natural aptitude and 
present writing abilit 

‘‘Honest, phy the-shoulder” — “‘the best 
criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on my 
weaknesses,”’ are typical comments from those who 
have taken this test. 

Send coupon now. . 
will call. 


= Mail This Coupon NOWE— 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


202-8 Essex Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send ‘How to Begin a Story,” Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information BK. the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 


. no obligation, no salesman 
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More original stories are being bought than 
ever before. Many new names are appear- 


ing on the screen—why not yours? Whether 
you are a professional author or an un- 
established writer you now have a future 
in screen writing. 

For 19 years I have been selling stories to 
the motion picture industry and I am pre- 
pared to take up your stories personally 
with Studio Editors. 


Send for my booklet TODAY 
& 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 55 











WIN $$ IN CONTEST 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now om $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
Obie 


20 W. Washington City, Oklah 

















WRITERS — GET THIS AID 


Beautiful Uniform manuscripts with MARG- 
O-GRAPH. Gives you constant line count on 
every sheet. Will pay you profit by time saved 
on t story. Delighted users say no writer 
should try to work without MARG-O-GRAPH. 
Year’s supply sent prepaid in U. S. for $1. 
Don’t delay. Send $1 today. Your money 
—— if not delighted with this time saving 
utility. 


McDOWELL SUPPLIES 


4024 Sonoma Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 





Do not write about a love scene and expect it to 
be important to the reader unless you show its 
importance. Give the intimate dialogue, let 
the reader see Linda’s heart pounding—let the 
warm spring air have soft noises, let it carry the 
waves of music from the pavillion to Linda’s 
ears. Do not be afraid of being a photographer 
with words—you'll sell your story a lot easier. 

Another beginner’s disease which should be 
quarantined at first symptoms, is a misunderstand- 
ing of action. Every editor in the pulp paper 
field and some not in it, emphasize daily the need 
for good action in stories. It is the keynote of 
almost every successful story. And it’s the ele- 
ment which keeps the reader breathlessly inter- 
ested in the plot even if nothing else does. 

Note the following example: 

“His thinly clad body chilled as he faced the 
wind in the deep snow, so he made for the dense 
woods, he didn’t dare to stop for rest or build 
a fire, but around midnight he came upon a 
deserted shack, the door hung from its hinges 
and most of the windows were out, but it afforded 
some protection from the cold, he must have 
slept from sheer exhaustion, for dawn was just 
breaking when he heard the first barking of 
the dogs. 

“*Bloodhounds,’ and he tried to stand on his 
aching frozen feet. 

“The sound came nearer, and he made sure 
each gun was loaded, ready for use. 

“Shots came from all sides at once, he emptied 
each gun and discarded it, for there was no more 
ammunition, the firing ceased on the outside, 
but an occasional shot from the machine gun 
told the officers he was yet to be taken.” 

(I do no know why it is that beginners have 
such a hard time in breaking up paragraphs by 
means of periods. The first paragraph of this 
example would have made four or five splendid 
sentences instead of one!) 

Action is not in the above example. There is 
much material for its production. But the author 
does not show the reader a single physical move- 
ment of the character. He should have pictured 
the man’s faltering steps through the snow. It 
would have been easy to have photographed him 
entering the cabin—to have shown him crawling 
into a corner to sleep, to have let the reader hear 
the sounds of his pursuers and seen them crashing 
through the forest, to have shown his arms whip- 
ping out the guns. Physical movement is the basis 
of action. Once you believe that you can make 
your scenes leap out at the reader and carry him 
along as if he were actually there himself. 

—C. S$. 





CORRECTION 


Just as we go to press, Alexis Droutzkoy, Managing Editor 
of The Bachelor advises us that this magazine has NOT been 
suspended, as we stated. We are glad to hear of this, and 
hope Fanchon Devoe and her staff succeed in making The 
Bachelor a great national success. 

Because of the shortness of time we are not able to state 
who is responsible for the above serious error as this corec- 
tion is made “‘on the stone.”” We do know that The Bachelor 
was ed as a monthly and skipped issues recently. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
ise Oxford Dictionary.. ...$3.00 
_— Oxford Sichigcaltg Pome 
The + Word and How to 
rr rt 1.50 
t Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ........... 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
eee and Antonyms...... 2.50 
Webster’s “Dictionary ‘Spegevede 1.25 
Write It Right.......ccccccces + 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ...... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language eaaeeNewe 2.00 
james Fern 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
ames C. Fernald 
Writing Good English......... 2.00 
By j. Berg Esenwein 
eer 3.00 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting .........eeeeeee 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur Krows 


So You’re Writing a Play?.... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 


Radio —. eee sn ee eset eee 2.50 
‘eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ............ 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
NE. WED SG sewecacnsesess 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don'ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
aaa - 
amar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood's Movie 
Commandments ........-+.+- 2.75 
O. 7. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters ........... Py 1 .j 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry.......... 50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1937 Year Book and Market 
a rrr 35 
Photo-Market Guide........... 40 


John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Editor and Publisher Feature 
Syndicate Section 
— and Publisher Intl. Year 
Boo 2.00 


List of all daily newspapers 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
P 00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
Georges Polti 





Plot of Fa Short St a er 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities........ 


75 
Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
WOE, 6 00:60 000. 600050 c0000000 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The an, + on Song Writing...... 1.00 


So You Want - Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
JOBTEBIS cccccccocccccccecece 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
ONE CRD occcessscvcesces 50 
Paul C. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
GOERS cccdenccegevcsseseces 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write Short Stories.... 2.50 
Ring Lardner 


Short i Technique........ 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique S60 Cedew~ 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Graduate Fictioneer ...... 1.50 
H. Bedford jones 

BN BO 6 6irkb 05-008 06-0008 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell......... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

waning 2h rer 3.00 

. Wilhelm 


Sites of Fiction Writing.. 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 


lderman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WEES cccccovcccccesocescs 2.50 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
obinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
errr 5.00 


20 Problems ofthe Fiction Writer 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Advanced Problems of the Fic- 


AO WEE ccsccceccscccnne 3.50 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing ......... 3.50 
Agnes Parsons 





MISCELLANEOUS 

Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. $19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 

Description & Narrative Writing 2.00 
awrence H. ao 

Around the Copy D 2.00 
Medill ) 2 Reoey -" Journalism 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 

Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


Magazine Article Writing..... 4.50 
:. Brennecke 

ee ae rere 1.00 

Writing Novels to Sell........ 2.50 


Laurence D’Ursay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
Can H. Grave 
Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 
Murder Maouai 
Underworld and Prison Siang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide... 25c¢ 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide... 25¢ 


Air Story Writers Guide...... 25c¢ 

Thesaurus of Slang........... 1.75 
Howard Kose 

Cee TOR so nkscewcwncscs 2.50 
Ramon R, Adams 

The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
‘red Sw 

This Trade of Writing........ 1.75 
kdward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing......... 3.00 

urence LD’ Ursay 

Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 

Prof. H. K. Nixon 


How to Write for Business 


PORINED . avcte civesececive 1.00 
*. A. Orth 
The Writer’s Book............ 2.50 
ames Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay........... 1.00 
C. Warden oe 
eS fee er 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said”’ 
Camere OS pr errerrerrer 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition ........... 1.00 
Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
MND aiks6esad be eedenndeseses « 
The Gag Builder.............. 1.00 
on Ulsh 
Learning to Write............ 1.00 
orothy Hubbard 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


Cee ew eee meee wearer seer eeeeeesesseeee 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
iterary Specialist 


Only a limited number of writers ac- 
cepted at any time, as each receives 
my personal attention. Complete 
Courses and Criticism of short stories, 
poetry and novels. Writers trained for 
their individual fields. When applying 
please give full writing experience and 
aims by letter—not postcard. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


s oO L D! YOUR SHORT STORIES, NOVELETS, 
° NOVELS. Ep WiLL SELL _THEM, OR 


S LP, AND ON 
E SMALL =e. CHARGE: 


# EACH MS. OF 5, WORDS, PART, AND 
STAGE, FIND SUCCESS IN 1938! 

CHARLES P. GORDON, Dept. WD2, Dante, Va. 
TYPING SERVICE 


Your MSS. expertly and accurately finished. Minor 
errors corrected. Extra first and last pages and carbon 
free. MSS. mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words, 30c after 
10,000. Poetry, Ic per line. 


RUTH A. McARDLE 


2765 N. 56 St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and experienced service—competent and technically 
perfect work. Attention given to spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Carbon copy free. Additional first and last pages. 
Rates: 35¢ per thousand words—15% reduction over 10,000 
words. Poetry Ic per line. Also German-English translations. 


TYPE-RIGHT BUREAU 
2777 North 50th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for 1U y clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 

lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

turned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
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BOOK SCRIPT WANTED 


Tue Triap Epitions, Publishers, respect- 
fully solicit all kinds of book manuscripts 
to publish. Each script, whether accepted 
or rejected, will be given individual criti- 
cism. This house offers its authors a 
superior knowledge of book-design and 
nationwide  sales-distribution through 


bookstores and libraries. 


The Triad Editions : PUBLISHERS 
I2 MONUMENT SQUARE, PORTLAND, MAINE 
en] 2] 2 2 2 2 @ 2 @ O@ OBB 288 8386 


Sir: 

The Toronto Star Weekly is now in the market 
for only top-notch stories, preferably but not 
necessarily by big-game writers. Immediate needs 
are for really clever humor, first-class sports stories, 
exciting love serials, and very short shorts, but 
nearly all types of stories stand a chance. Lengths 
required are from 300 to 2,500 words; from 
4,000 to 5,000 (only exceptionally fine stories 
used in this length) ; and for serials 10,000 to 
18,000 words divided as follows: 5,000 words in 
Part One and 2,000 to 2,500 words in succeeding 
instalments. 

There are exceptions to every rule, but, gen- 
erally speaking, unless the story has other over- 
riding merit or distinction, The Star Weekly avoids 
the following; sexy stories, that are not delicately 
handled ; dialect, smart-alec dialogue ; stories with 
a newspaper background, or stories about re- 
porters, writers, magazine or newspaper work; 
first-person stories; religious or political themes; 
historical stories; U. S. gangster plots, those hav- 
ing a Hollywood or stage setting, or those con- 
cerning insane persons. 

The Star Weekly prefers stories with plenty of 
dramatic plot, and glamorous settings. 

A. H. Newman, 
Fiction Editor, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Sir: 

The Carolina Co-operator magazine is a farm 
magazine, circulating exclusively in North Caro- 
lina, and, as such, is interested in seeing the fol- 
lowing kinds of material: News photos of interest 
to farmers in North Carolina; photos suitable for 
the cover (these must be rich in human interest) ; 
short, pithy notes on the doings of farm people 
in North Carolina ; 500-word articles on outstand- 
ing farmers and farm activities in North Carolina; 
brief items of a how-to-do-it nature for our 
“Handy Man” column; and any other sort of 
material of interest to farmers and farm folk in 
North Carolina. Rates are rather low at present, 
but payment is spot cash on acceptance. 

Roy H. Park, Editor-Manager, 
Box 1269, Raleigh, N. C. 





Dear Sirs: 

It would be appreciated if you would run a 
notice in your columns that Falmouth Book House 
is in search of material of an extremely fine order. 
Falmouth will consider fiction and non-fiction, 
drama, and poetry, but they must have real literary 
value, or a sufficiently worthy purpose for being. 
We will pay on a royalty basis. 

The Triad Editions, a subsidiary to Falmouth 
Book House, is devoted to all types of material, 
fiction and non-fiction, poetry, drama, etc. Its 
arrangement with authors will be royalty in some 
cases, and co-operative in others. 

Very truly yours, 
Leon H. TeEsBETTs, 
Falmouth Boo!: House, 
12 Monument Square, 
Portland, Maine. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear Sir: 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Company has just 
concluded the purchase of Radio News and 
Amazing Stories, formerly published by Teck Pub- 
lications, Inc., of New York. 

For Radio News, we need all types of feature 
articles and briefs relating to radio. We want 
feature stories illustrating the drama, hazards, 
thrills of radio. Human interest and personal ex- 
perience stories will be in demand. The magazine 
must appeal to the radio fan who actually tinkers 
with his own set. All articles must be technically 
flawless and should have some degree of technical 
background. The articles need not be technical, 
however. 

We will lean heavily on amateur activities—par- 
ticularly in the short wave field. Stories about 
radio stars, broadcasting stations, etc., will be in 
order. All sorts of pictures will be needed. A cer- 
tain amount of highly technical articles will be 
considered. Semi-technical stories or experience 
stories over the by-line of radio technicians or 
radio celebrities will be welcome. 

Rate of payment from one cent to two cents per 
word, depending on quality. 

Amazing Stories, thrilling fiction stories are 
needed of the usual length. No serials. Every 
story must be highly dramatic, full of action, 
glamour, mystery, love—as the case may be. Every 
story must be scientifically conceivable. You can 
stretch your imagination as far as you wish, but 
it must be traced back to some scientific fact. This 
should allow ample room for pseudo-scientific pipe- 
dreams. 

No story will be acepted unless it is directly 
tied up with some theoretical fact of science. Be 
sure to mention your complete scientific back- 
ground, as a basis for our blurb about the author. 

Manuscripts will be handled as swiftly as possi- 
ble. During the first few months, manuscripts will 
necessarily have to be paid for on publication ; 
but within a few months both magazines will be 
so organized that contributions will be paid for 
on acceptance, and manuscripts will either be paid 
for or returned within ten days after receipt. We 
are in immediate and dire need of suitable ma- 
terial, and intend to play ball to the limit with 
free-lance contributors. 

Very truly yours, 
ZirF-Davis PuRLISHING COMPANY, 
608 S. Darborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Sir: 

The Dicest lets no literary genius “be born 
to blush unseen” for it certainly reaches the most 
hideaway places to rouse the “emotional dead- 
centers” (a la Uzzell) of potential literary geniuses 
—to wit, I just received a query from H. A. 
Hodgson, c/o Cukra Development Company, Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua. The letter was posted on the 
high seas—Purser S. S. Baja, California. It’s a 
small world. 

RoBERT OBERFIRST, 
Cloverdale Farms, 
Woodbine, N. J. 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FREE — 50 MSS. RECORD CARDS 
WITH EVERY ORDER 

Molise fe 

25 6x9 a 

50 No. 10 naa 3° Ne 
Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets Ib., $1 
Rubber Stamps, for addressing envelopes 
Eaton Corrasable Bond, 100 sheet packet 
The Hudson River Press, Dept. C, 24 W. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Add 10% West of Rockies. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints for Writers’’ 





as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
annette F a want to make more 


money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills dnd big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * . — in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

Thi Se new booklet points the road ry 
hundreds of men and women have w < 

ollowed to quickly increase their 9 


cae g pow 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branchesof ae. T = read this booklet should 
rove to be an evening well spe 
oer name “ne, addtess and this a e beakias and 
requirements will! be sent at once. 
AGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTICINC 


PB 
hi: A thicago, I. 
Faas Mee onl ets Sue cess in pi en and full information. 
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Writer’s 





In this monthly department, 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 


Market 


reliable editors tell you 








Pulp Paper Markets 

Ace-High Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“‘We are looking 
for dramatic, emotionally powerful stories of the 
open range—shorts to 5000 words; novelettes to 
10,000 words; novels, 15,000 words. We do not 
use photographs or poetry. Reports on manu- 
scripts are made within ten days, and we pay Ic, 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Popular Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short 
stories from 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes from 
7000 to 10,000 words. We do not use photo- 
graphs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Our rate of payment is lc a 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 





Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year in U. S. A. 
“We need shorts up to 5000 words; novelettes up 
to 9000 words; novels up to 15,000 words. We 
want love stories laid in the West. These should 
be told from the woman’s viewpoint. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days and pay lc, and 
up, on acceptance.” 





Texas Rangers, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘We need short stor- 
ies from 1000 words up to 6000 words. No poetry 
or photographs. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Rate of payment is Ic a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Thrilling Mystery, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Thrilling 
Mystery now uses in each issue a lead novel of 
around 20,000 words, and an assortment of novel- 
ettes and short stories with a definite detective- 
crime plot and bizarre, horror background, or 
menace. Strong woman interest is wanted in the 
longer lengths, although not necessary in the 
short story. Terror atmosphere and action pace 
are important and detective-mystery element must 
not be overlooked. Plotting must be original and 
clever. : Lengths—novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words ; 
short stories, up to 6000 words. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay lc a word, 
and up.” 





Thrilling Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“‘We want western 
short stories from 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes 
from 7000 to 10,000 words; novels 15,000 to 
20,000 words. No photographs or poetry. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay Ic 
a word, and up, on acceptance.” 





General Markets 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. The Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C., Editor. Issued weekly ; 
10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a Catholic 
family magazine. We want stories from 2000 to 
3000 words; and serial stories 2000 to 3000 words 
to the chapter of some 215 chapters. We use 
timely and personal articles, historical and bio- 
graphical. We do not use photographs. Some 
poetry is published. We report on manuscripts 
within a week and pay after publication.” 





Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. F. W. McDonough, Acting 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We do not use fiction. We want practical, 
‘how-to’ articles on home and garden subjects. We 
use photographs; 8x10, glossy, contrasty prints. 
Very little poetry published. Reports are made on 
manuscripts within two weeks. We pay 2c a 
word, and up, depending on quality; payment 
made on acceptance.” 





Popular Sports, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use stories covering 
every branch of athletics. Characters must be real, 
and the story, itself, mature and vigorous in ap- 
peal. We use a lead novel around 15,000 words 
and short stories are from 1000 to 6000 words. 
It is best to submit a synopsis of the novel first. 
We use article material by arrangement with the 


editor. Reports are made on manuscripts within 
two weeks. Rate of payment is lc a word, and 
up.” 





Thrilling Sports Magazine, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
a wide variety of stories covering every branch 
of amateur, professional, or collegiate athletics. 
The hero of these stories must face a realistic 
problem. Human interest touches are desirable. 
Novelettes range from 7000 to 10,000 words; 
short stories, any length up to 6500 words. Articles 
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by arrangement with editor; no poetry. Reports 
on manuscripts are made within two weeks; rate 
of payment, lc a word, and up.” 





Verse Craft, Box No. 1, Emory University, 
Georgia. Lawrence W. Neff, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly, except July and August; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use about fifty poems per 
issue. We pay 50c a line up to $10.00 cash paid 
for poem voted best by readers; 25c a line up to 
$5.00 for second best. Reports are made within 
one to two months.” 





BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Arcadia House, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Bennie Caroline Hall, Editor. ‘“‘We want clean, 
wholesome romances of from 65,000 words to 70,- 
000 words in length. We report on manuscripts 
within three weeks, if possible. Rate of payment 
is by royalty.” 





Callaghan & Company, 401 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. M. Henderson, Editor. “We 
publish law books of all kinds, nothing else. We 
report promptly on manuscripts and pay by cash 
purchase or on a royalty basis.” 





Carlyle House, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. “We publish significant fiction with a lit- 
erary tone; 60,000 words and up. We also pub- 
lish significant non-fiction, but prefer to have 


BOOK AUTHORS 


Quickest book sale of the month: Robert 
Leslie Bellem's BLUE MURDER, another "first" 
book, placed in ten days. 





Urgent call for specialized books on hob- 
bies, sports, collecting, law, etc., for new de- 
partment of large publishing firm which or- 
ganized it at my suggestion; department 
directed by editor | recommended. 


Query me on your ideas. 


Special rush call for detective novels, 60,000 words; 
payment double usual cash price. Firm now being 
organized (January); publishing begins February. 


Published Authors: New type of market will pay 
$100 each for adventure, detective and sport books 
already published. Third rights desired for reprinting. 


Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, 
still desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine 
literary merit. | am particularly interested in discuss- 
ing first books: Whether your book is complete or in 
outline form, write me about it; | should be glad 
to indicate its possibilities, 


A. L. FIERST 


Fesruary, 1938 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ARE YOU 


MARKET 
MINDED? 


SATURDAY EVENING POST author Jo- 
seph Creamer, who has also appeared in 
VANITY FAIR, NEW YORKER, ARGOSY, 
BLUE BOOK, and a hundred other periodicals 
here and abroad, has just written me: "I am 
delighted to have placed my work in the 
hands of a man whose critical suggestions are 
so simply stated and yet so keenly accurate. 
You have done more than offer me a number 
of tips which | shall immediately follow .. ." 
(Mr. Creamer began working with me on the 
good word of editors; and, incidentally, 
last month four magazine editors and three 
book publishers referred to me authors who 
had come to them with material not quite in 
line with their present requirements.} 


Since the beginning of January, editor 
friends to whom | have been selling for many 
years have sent me such urgent calls for new 
types of material that my clients realize a 
new trend is here. And because of these 
rapid changes it is more necessary now than 
ever that you tell me about moon ire more 
information you give me, the better will | 
know what markets you are suited to write for 
and what calls to pass on to you. 


Latest returns, as we go to press, bring news of three 
sales at 4c a word for writers who aimed at specific 
markets | suggested for them. And if YOU are truly 
market minded like these people and a great many 
others working with me, do as they have done: Tell 
me about yourself. Once | know what you can do best 
I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript— 
and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, 
as | do for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 
words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No "‘collabo- 
rations." Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help I 
give you in outlining and revising might be called collabora- 
tion, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 











































Writer’s Dicest 





Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer's Market 


- - - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

, This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features aaa by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, o_o or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 
Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 
Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 
Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
ars in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 











WRITER’S DIGEST. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(J Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’ 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. sani 


OO Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “Th 
Lg d * acid Market. enclose $4.00 puyeneest 
in full. 


My subscription is [] new [J renewal [] extension 








authors discuss such books before sending them in. 
Reports are made as soon as possible—two weeks 
to a month. Rate of payment is on royalty basis.” 





F. A. Davis Company, 1914 Cherry Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. “We are medical book publishers, 
and we also publish books for nurses, and text- 
books for grade and High Schools.” 





Dorrance @ Company, Inc., The Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. W. H. Dorrance, 
Editor. “We publish fiction and non-fiction, prose 
and verse. We prefer novels of from 50,000 words 
to 100,000 words. Among our non-fiction, bio- 
graphies and autobiographies of noted men and 
women are of interest. Length should be about 
the same as the above. Short stories and verse 
good, book-length collections received and read 
with interest whether previously published in maga- 
zines, etc., or not. Manuscripts must be shipped 
by registered mail or prepaid, fully valued express. 
We use photographs when accompanying book, as 
illustrations. We use poetry for ‘Contemporary 
Poets of Dorrance’ series. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks. Payment is by royalty 
at regular times.” 





The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. H. S. Latham, Editor. “We 
are interested in books of merit in all divisions of 
literature. Good non-fiction, in the fields of bio- 
graphy, travel, etc. ; novels written about authentic 
characters and backgrounds, either realistic, his- 
torical or romantic; unusual mystery novels; 
juvenile material for children of all ages; poetry 
of high literary quality. We publish all material 
on a royalty basis.” 





Manthorne & Burack, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Leonard Worcester, Editor. “We 
publish non-fiction ; biography, economics, travel ; 
juveniles; verse rarely accepted. Payment on 
royalty basis, semi-annually.” 





Myers Publications, Proctor Bldg., Troy, New 
York. I. H. Myers, Editor. “We publish one 
magazine at present, ‘Mailbox, a journal of mail 
advertising. And in addition to this, books and 
courses on mail merchandising, business subjects, 
self-improvement, practical psychology, and writ- 
ing for profit. We report on manuscripts within 
ten days, and pay on a royalty basis.” 





SYNDICATE MARKETS 


Associated Photofeature Syndicate, 48 Charles 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. E. Morgan Savage, 
Editor. ‘We use all types of feature articles with 
or without photographs up to 3000 words. We 
use all types of photographs, spot news and fea- 
ture. We report on manuscripts in about two to 
three weeks. We buy outright in some cases; 
others we take 40%. Payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dorr News Service, 331 West 14th Street, New 
York, New York. Charles H. Dorr, Editor. “We 
want photographs of art and science subjects of 
national interest. We report on contributions 
within a week and pay on a 50-50 basis.” 





Fine Arts Syndicate, P. O. Box 852, Chicago, 
Illinois. Philip Janes, Editor. ‘“‘We want free- 
lance contributions of circulation features which 
will increase sales up to and over double imme- 
diately after publication of the announcement and 
synopsis of such features ; running time, daily and 
Sunday, six weeks forty-two issues. Price, no limit.” 





News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 497, Dayton, 
Ohio. “We are at present over-stocked on fiction, 
but we are always in the market for feature arti- 
cles for Sunday Magazine section syndication. 
Lengths are from 1500 to 2500 words—and must 
be fully illustrated. Any topic of current, general 
or national interest will be considered. We ap- 
preciate a query.” 





Publication Enterprises Co., 10622 Kimberley 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Jerome Siegel, Editor. 
“We use only the work of comic-strip artists. We 
report on contributions immediately and pay 50% 
when remittance is received from publishers.” 





Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. “This 
is a scientific news syndicate. We want short, 
fully authenticated science news articles. We pay 
lc average, on acceptance of manuscript.” 





Trade Press News Service, P. O. Box 511, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Z. H. Mischka, Editor. “We 
are interested in lining up capable correspondents 
in all cities of the United States having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more, as well as in principal 
Canadian cities. Men and women with newspaper 
or other writing experience are desired. This 
organization supplies personality sketches, feature 
and merchandising material and furnishes con- 
vention coverage regularly to a large list of trade 
and class publications. Prompt payment is made 
for all material ordered. No unsolicited material 
is desired.” 





TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 
The Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant Street, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. James M. Peaslie, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We use articles about boat build- 
ers, yards and dealers. We pay lc a word for 
prose ; $1 to $3 for photographs.” 





Coal Times, 15 East Eighth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. H. W. Coates, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Using news as the 
base, all articles must be written in feature style, 
reader interest being the acid test. We want arti- 
cles on coal mining—not miners; uses of coal; 
stokers and mechanical devices; merchandising 





Beginners 


Only 
AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’ SDIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 
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and selling of coal, personalities of the trade. We 
use photographs for which we pay $1.00 if pub- 
lished. We report on manuscripts immediately, 
and pay 25c an inch, payment on publication.” 





Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City. Charles K. MacDermut, Jr., Edi- 
tor. “We are open for department store news 
photos. That is, anything which has an outstand- 
ing news character—such as fire, flood, accident, 
presentation of some special award to a person, 
etc. The photograph must be taken not more than 
a week before it is sent to us, as it must be abso- 
lutely current. We pay $2.50 for acceptable photo- 
graphs. The size of the picture is not important. 
The thing is that it must be sharp enough for a 
good engraving to be made with a minimum of 
100 screen.” 





Electrical Mart, 106 Fitzhugh, S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. C. D. Cotter, Publisher. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for articles of from 100 words to 500 
words of interest to electric motor dealers and re- 








Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 


Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 

Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 

high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 
GAYREN PRESS 


221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 








ANOTHER NOVEL. Among the various successes made 
by my client recently is that of W. O. Clark whose second 
novel brings $600.00 in advance royalties. Mr. Clark says of 
my service: “The most exacting, practical, and up-to-date 
anyone could hope to obtain. Your judgment is sound. You 
know your stuff unconditionally.” 


The Howard Snyder Literary Service specializes on the 
novel, We originate ideas for novels, draw up plots and 
plans, collaborate from idea to finished manuscript, revise 
scripts—expertly blue-penciling out every possible error, 
type, proofread, submit manuscripts in America and London 
for book and serial sales, sell picture and dramatic rights, 
and in various other ways offer a complete, highly-special- 
ized service that meets every possible specific need of the 
new novelist. Especially interested in criticism and revision 
of novels. 

Complete collaboration on the novel or other book length 
script and on a group of short stories is now offered at 
one dollar a week. Courses of study on the short story and 
on article writing at $1.00 per study. These studies are 
clear, direct, easy--to--understand. Every lesson criticized 
and discussed by me in person. I teach you through these 
studies a delightful way to make money. 

Beginners! I specialize in you. Many of my most suc- 
cessful clients came to me as rank amateurs. You need not 
have written a single story to make a success under my 
directions. My service especially designed for beginners. 

_Have you ever tried to write with the personal help of a 
highly-skilled teacher, critic, writer, and literary salesman 
who studies your individual talents, your personal inclina- 
tions, your specific problems? Who teaches you what to 
write, how to write it, and where to sell it? Have you ever 
worked with one who plans your work, criticizes and dis- 
cusses it, who revises and blue-pencils it, and who offers 
the finished product to live markets for you? $1.00 a week 
buys such help. 

My clients reach the leading magazines of the nation—At- 
lantic, Harper’s, Sat. Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Cosmopolitan, Country Gentleman, etc, 


Judgment of commercial possibilities on any script of 
any length except plays and poetry free. Send any of your 
work. Do not forget the stamped envelope. 


Howard Snyder, Canton, Mississippi 











Writer’s DIGEST 
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pair shops. We pay Yc a word, upon publication. 
Reports are made within three weeks.” 





Hide and Leather with Shoe Factory, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. Ralph B. Bryan, 
Editor. “This magazine is in the market for 
technical articles on shoemaking and tanning and 
feature articles that will be of interest to shoe 
manufacturers and tanners. Also articles on shoe 
merchandising and factory management. Lengths 
from 1000 to 2500 words. We can use photos and 


illustrations. Writers should query editor before 
submitting material. We pay lc a word, after 
publication. We also want correspondents to cover 


news of these industries in sections where we are 
not represented, and the editor will promptly 
reply to any queries.” 





Medical Economies, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
William Alan Richardson, Managing Editor. _Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for both news and article ideas 
on the business side of medicine. News must be 
fresh and of interest to physicians all over the 
country. We are mainly interested in articles 
that solve some personal, economic problem of the 
average medical man. Rates range from lc to 
2c a word; payment is made the 15th of the 
month. Deadline: the 5th.” 





The Mining Journal, 520-528 Title and Trust 
Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. Charles F. Willis, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want factual material on non-ferrous metal 
mining of the western United States and Mexico. 
Who’s Who stories on mining men, short news 
articles and items. Articles should be from 1500 
to 3000 words and should be illustrated. Who's 
Who stories should be about 400 to 500 words 
in length regarding some mining man and fea- 
tured from a current news angle. Short news 
articles, any length. We report promptly on manu- 
scripts and pay 20c per inch on stories, 40c for 
pictures, when published.” 





Motorboat, 63 Beekman Street, New York City. 
Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use only practical 
‘how-to’ articles written by boat owners of years 
of experience or by naval architects or other pro- 
fessional experts. We buy photos only when used 
to illustrate articles. We report on manuscripts 
at once. Rates of payment vary, depending upon 
reputation and technical skill of the writer.” 





Southern Seedsman, 225 College Boulevard, San 
Antonio, Texas. Austin E. Burges, Editor. “We 
wish to receive articles of interest to seed dealers 
along the lines of agronomy, genetics, and insect 
and fungus control. Such articles should have an 
element of news and be sound as to fact. We are 
also in the market for articles on how Southern 
seed dealers have improved business, cut costs, 
improved collections, or increased effectiveness or 
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advertising. We consider articles on store lay-out, 
window display and subjects of interest or value 
to seed dealers. Articles should be from 1000 to 
2000 words in length. Reports will be made within 
two weeks and payment made after publication at 
from Yec to 1¥2c per word, plus $1 to $3 for 
each accepted photo.” 





The Street Cleaner, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. H. A. Dodge, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We want articles on street cleaning and refuse 
collection. Lengths from 200 to 500 words. We 
report on manuscripts immediately, and payment 
depends on material submitted.” 


This Writing World 


By Davin B. HAmpTon 


... GERALD NOXON, of the London Daily 
Mirror, has arrived in Hollywood to prepare a 
series of articles . . . VIRGINIA WOOLF, usu- 
ally connected with the novel field, displays her 
short story genius via Harper’s Bazaar beginning 
with the March issue . . . February first was a 
deadline for entering the Atlantic Monthly novel 
contest .. . DANA LEWIS’ latest novel, “Roll 
Back the Years,’ has been completed and receiv- 
ing much interest from the editors . . . ANNIE 
LAURIE WILLIAMS, literary agent, has the dis- 
tinction of selling the biggest and smallest best 
seller of the year,—the picture and play rights. 
The biggest being MARGARET MITCHELL’S 
“Gone With The Wind” and the smallest being 
JOHN STEINBECK’S “Of Mice and Men.” 
(Needless to say—reference to “biggest and small- 
est” has to do with the quantity of pages.) By the 
by, “Of Mice and Men” still is standing-them-up 
at the Music Box Theatre . . . MRS. WILLIAM 
BROWN MELONEY, This Week editor, is back 
at her desk after a recent illness . . . 

LEO MARGULIES, editorial staff of Thrilling 
Magazine Group, fresh back from his honey- 
moon cruise... At “long last” all seems ready 
for the new mag, Ken, which will hit the stands 
for its initial bow the first part of April. ARNOLD 
GINGRICH will be the managing editor, with a 
working staff consisting of ERNEST HEMING- 
WAY, GEORGE SELDES, RAYMOND GRAM 
SWING, JOHN SPIVAK, HERBERT GRIFFIS, 
PAUL pe KRUIF, BURTON ROSCOE, and 
LAWRENCE MARTIN. God will be signed up 
later. Ken will be the same size as Life and 
will use a considerable number of pictures. The 
policy will stress anti-war and anti-Fascism. It 
is stated that the first print order will run 500,000 
copies. The magazine will appear every other 
Thursday... . 

ISOBEL LENNART, secretary to RICHARD 
SCHAYER of Metro, makes her fiction bow in 
Jones’, the new coast movie mag. Sticking close 
to her home-plate her first in print is titled “Secre- 
tary’ . . . CONSTANCE SMITH becomes new 
Fiction Editor of McCall’s. . . . LESLIE WHITE 
now with ‘POPULAR GROUP’ as editor of Pic- 














NEW 
MARKETS 
OPENING 


Have you ever sold a story or article 
to the FIRST issue of a magazine? 


"How could I," you ask, "when | 
didn't know such a magazine was in ex- 
istence?" 


A logical answer, for most writers 
don't know of a magazine's existence 
until its first issue has appeared on the 
stands. How, then, does the editor get 
the material he uses in that first issue? 


He phones agents, asking them to 
submit promptly the kind of material 
he wants. Unless some of your ma- 
terial is readily available, it does not 
have a chance of hitting that first issue. 


Example: Recently, in answer to such 
a call, | was able to sell six of the eight 
stories which an editor bought for the 
first issue. Similar new markets are 
opening all the time. 


Which is another excellent reason 
why your material should be handled 
by a New York agent who is in a posi- 
tion to act promptly on these rapid 
market changes. 


| am no farther from any New York 
editor than his telephone. 


There are a few more MAGAZINE 
MAPS available. Have you received 
ours? If not, a three cent stamp will 
se one. On the reverse side you 
will find my method of selling manu- 
scripts. 

& 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submissions to editors. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT- SHORTS 


Large demand for the syndicate short-short. I'll sell your 
short-short stories to syndicate markets serving over 2, 
newspapers. Have been selling my own work to the best 
Magazines and syndicates during the past 18 years. My 
clients reach the entire field —_New York Daily News, 

lure Newspaper Syndicate, Chicago Daily News, etc. 
Captain Jernee of Ocean City iv, an article writer who 
has appeared in THE "AMERICAN oe AZINE, has recently 
joined my clientele knowing the help I can give him in the 
short story. 

Each and every problem in the construction of a salable, 
commercial short-short are known to me. you faow that 
after the climax is reached the story must terminate in a 
swift denouement? That the ending must be logical as well 
as surprising? That the suggestive ending is the most 
effective in the modern short-short? That the highest form 
of craftsmanship is attained in a suggestive ending—an end- 
ing which does not insult the reader? 

In the following ending of my story, ‘The Legacy,” 
recently released through Chicago Daily News Syndicate, 
the climax and the denouement are revealed simultaneously 
in a last short paragraph—a successful method employed to 
obtain suggestiveness. 

“Arnold Buzby let the will drop to the bottom of the safe. 
The backs of his hands were perspiring again, and he found 
it hard to think of his next move. e had it! There was 
still time. No one had seen him; he could replace the 
money in the safe and get out of the house. In another week 
the period of one month since his uncle’ S a would 
over and the hundred thousand would be h 

**But he had no time to lose; he must ie more than care- 
ful. Quickly he began to take — monty out of the bag 
— it back where he had fou 

worked like mad; and only igradially, did he come to 
notice that the lights were on in the roo 

My experience will help you make your. ‘stories right. A 
nominal reading fee of $1. must accompany each script. 
Suggestions for revision will be given on manuscripts show- 
ing sales possibilities. Re-submissions free. My agency is 
expanding. need more promising beginners to join my 


clientele. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 











Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 


into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
Wein Novel Writing, Juvenile 
— Article riting, 
riting, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Wie. etc. tomgnt by our 
staff of literary experts, headed d by Dr. J. Ber 
Esenwein, famous critic and Max. Roney Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty pees of successful experi- 
ence in the home study fi 
Hundreds of pupils — written successful 
novels, popular short- stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
moderately priced courses offer = what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice ; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 


rticulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today. 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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ture Magazine. SABRA FARNSWORTH 


fresh back from her European trek in behalf of 


Time, all agog with her adventures in that realm 

. CLEMENTS RIPLEY, now that his “Gold Is 
Where You Find It’ is safely recorded on cellu- 
loid by Warner Brothers, has returned to the quiet 
of his Charleston (S. C.) home to finish his latest 
novel which will be served up serially by Saturday 
Evening Post. 

EUGENE LYONS—“Assignment in Utopia”’— 
now receiving bids from the Celluloid kingdom. .. . 
MURRAY HULBERT returns again to the Sat- 
urday Evening Post having recently resigned from 
his movie executive position. . . . A new novel by 
MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, “She Was Afraid,’ 
soon due for the public’s appetite. ... WRITER’S 
DIGEST and LIBERTY MAGAZINE have again 


joined forces in the hunt for better short stories by 


writers. .. . MISS LEE DIXON, of Lothrop, Lee 
& Shephard, seeking a good murder mystery 
Novel. . . 


MILDRED HARRIS, one-time film beauty and 
wife of CHARLES CHAPLIN, promises a book— 
“All About Hollywood!” ... MARTIN GOOD- 
MAN, Norwood Publications, wants some “good 
love yarns” for his new Love Magazine... also; 
this is a good market for sports stories. . 
Mademoiselle continues its policy of featuring a 
story a month by a new author. .. . STREET & 
SMITH Publications again wide open for stories— 
sport, murder, love, adventure. . . . University of 
Chicago is offering a prize of $500.00 for the best 
one-act poetic drama entered before May First, 
1938. Prize was established by ANNIE MEYER 
SERGEL, in memory of CHARLES H. SERGEL, 
founder and publisher of the Dramatic Publish- 
ing Co. Material must be original and not run 
more than 20 to 50 minutes. Chicago Dramatic 
Association will retain rights to produce piece free 
of royalty. All other rights belong to author. 

TED “Escort Inc.” PECKHAM busy scribbling 
for Esquire and other mags beside conducting his 
most original business. . . . AIMEE TORRIANI 
putting finishing touches on her Hollywood play 
prior to its entering rehearsals. ... CARL GLICK, 
“Laughing Buddha,’ fresh back from Canada 
where he hied himself on a new Motion Picture 
deal. . . . GORDON SOULE, president of Aero- 
gram Inc., and FOREST JOHNSON, of Van 
Cronkite Associates, in New York searching for 
new radio materials and production ideas. .. . 
The prospect of a talking “re-make” of “The 
Birth of A Nation” has everyone trying to find 
the hideout of D. W. Griffith... . HELEN Mc- 
COY’S latest mystery novel, “Dance of Life,” 
just published, becomes “Design for Dying” in 
British realm. . . . CATHERINE TURNEY busy 
on a new play but still finding time to carry on 
her radio assignments. Her last play is scheduled 
to serve as a vehicle for the return of JOHN 
BARRYMORE. . DORIS HALLMAN, long- 
time play editor for R. K. O. Eastern offices, 
leaves for new radio set-up. . . . A hearty hearty 
thankee kindly for the many Christmas cards from 
youse readers—very swell indeed. 
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-“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D’Orsay Storyette 


From the Panay to my Desk 


Throughout its long existence, the D’Orsay Service has been closely linked with the 
story of our own times. My clients have played active parts in almost all the great events 
ce its foundation. This is natural because they are scattered all over the world as well as 

over the United States. When a great disaster happens, such as the Ohio and Mississippi 
ids, I have to write many letters of inquiry, sympathy, or congratulation because clients, 
ve suffered or happily escaped. 





Recently, in one of my advertisements, I mentioned a client whose letter and work were 
my desk at the time he was in daily peril in Shanghai. A few days after America was 
ocked by the bombing of the U.S.S. Panay, I received a story written by a member of its 
ew. Checking up at the newspaper office, I was happy to see that he was not listed among 
se killed and injured. I am now at work on his story, giving him the careful and thorough 
istructive build-up I give others, and am also in negotiations with “likely” markets regard- 
a special feature by him of the Panay bombing, should he care to do one—athough he 
sn't know that vet. If I manage to interest a good magazine in such a feature, I shall 
ible my client with full particulars. 
THAT, you will admit, IS “Unusual Service.” And because I try to give such service in 
ill cases, my clients are constantly breaking into practically all literary markets, including the 
best; and consequently are able to write me such letters as this one, just received: (First story 
just accepted by SCRIBNER’S). 
“Undoubtedly your personal help has given me a keener insight into the writing game 
than I would otherwise have had.” (*) 
(*) Name on request. 





Similar expressions come to my desk almost daily. If YOU are willing to work for 
success, I can help you. If you are hopeless, I shall frankly tell you so, and put vou out of 
our misery. I do not mislead anybody, but frequently return the fees of would-be clients 


whose stories suggest they would be unable to benefit by criticism, however competent. 
In submitting your manuscript to me, you are sure of an honest opinion, backed by seven- 


en vears’ experience. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 











$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC In brief, I back my 
uding “‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
ee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so 

thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 

any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
« made so by revision, the Service includes ALI tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 

INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY THE NEW D’ORSAYGRAM 

WRITER ! 
ssc ate love >» 937 ) 

Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money (dated November, 1937 

ind months, and perhaps years of wasted effort is just off the press This magazine contains 

very writer, whether he works with me or not, some 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, 

rould have a copy of ““THE TRUTH ABOUT plotting, et It is my annual gift to writers 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE. 44 pages—and it’s anel is 

FREE on request Also gives particulars of my , — ’ . _ 

(Cruaranteed Professional Collaboration FREE ON REQL E 

















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’? ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - : - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


























PLOTKEY’S 1938 


OPPORTUNITY for NEW WRITERS 





THE NUTSHELL STORY 


OF PLOTKEY 


A masterful plotbuilder of inexhaustible 
capacity, fitting any type of story desired: 
adventure, western, love, detective, sport, 
business, juvenile—pulp or slick—story, novel 
or drama. 

A complete guide in characterization. All 
plots are based upon deftly drawn HUMAN- 
IZED CHARACTERS, with COMPELLING 
MOTIVATION, INTERNAL and EXTERNAL 
FRUSTRATION, DRAMATIC CONFLICT. 


Assures originality—making combinations 
and creating plots impossible of the unaided 
mind. 

Simple of operation—easily understood— 
an inspiration to professional and beginning 
writers alike. 

Most competent instructions ever offered 
in slanting stories to sell. 

Most useful store of reference ever assem- 
bled on plot, character and story making 
elements. 

A complete course of study in fiction 
writing. 


GREATEST SERVICE EVER OFFERED 
NEW WRITERS 


So outstanding has been the record of success by 
PLOTKEY, that it is now possible to include with it, 
to all PLOTKEY purchasers, past and present, a 
service that has never before been offered new writ- 
ers. Here it is: 


A FREE EDITORIAL READING FOR ALL PLOT- 
KEY PLOTTED MANUSCRIPTS, by a MARKET AND 
SALES SERVICE, which has been created for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding all PLOTKEY owners to make 
the last important jump into print. 

To you—Mr., Mrs., or Miss New Writer—think 
what this can mean: 


No more shooting in the dark with manuscripts 
that ought to sell, but someway bring back only 
printed slips of paper. No more wasted postage. 
No more meaningless disappointments. Get the truth 
about your stories and learn WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
THEM, and GET IT DIRECT FROM A NATIONAL 
AUTHORITY. All of this is yours—FREE—AS A 
PLOTKEY OWNER. 


Every story so submitted which is found to be sal- 
able, will be immediately offered to logical markets, 
upon a straight 10% commission basis. If it is not 
acceptable it will come back to you, with the REA- 





SON WHY AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. A 
COMPETENT AND COMPLETE MARKET SERVI’ €, 
with FREE READING FOR ALL SUBMITTED MAD. J- 
SCRIPTS. 


1938's GREATEST CHALLENGE TO N«& 
WRITERS! IT CAN BE YOUR OPPORTUN! 
BY ORDERING PLOTKEY TODAY! 


IF you have long wished for an understandin< 
the fundamental principles back of the writing 
salable fiction and drama— 


THE OPEN ROAD FOR 1938 


IF you have tried other methods, aids and cr 
without success— 

IF you have long wished to write, but have never 
given your own writing talents the chance they 
deserve— 

IF you are serious about joining the ranks of pro- 
fessional writers—then this is 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Made Possible By Plotkey's Success 


The 1937 RECORD OF SUCCESS BY PLOTKEY 
has made it possible to offer the complete PLOTKEY 
set upon a volume merchandising basis. You can 
order PLOTKEY, now, complete with all supplemen- 
tary aids, which entitles you to full privileges of The 
PLOTKEY MARKET and SALES SERVICE, for ONLY 
$5.00. NEVER BEFORE AN OPPORTUNITY COM. 
PARABLE TO THIS! 


START NOW! This is the OPEN ROAD to 
YOUR OWN WRITING SUCCESS. AIR MAIL 
ORDERS BRING IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


$ 00 1938 IS A WRITER'S YEAR! 5 
YOU CAN MAKE IT PAY BY 


ORDERING PLOTKEY TODAY 


John Hamilton Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, California. 
( _) t herewith enclose $5.00 in full payment for one 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full instructions 

for use, including BUILDING THE STORY, PLOTKEY 

MAGNIFIED and SLANTING AND SELLING, ~hich 

you are to send me prepaid. 

( ) | herewith enclose $1.00 mee the above offer 

and will pay the balance of $4.00 C. O. D. 








Name 


Address 


City 5 State 

(It is understood that | may return PLOTKEY - ithin 
FIVE DAYS for full refund of my money if | not 
satisfied). | am a professional writer ( ); bec xing 
writer ( ). 
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